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BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 


your voice will travel the world’s 


first transoceanic telephone cable 


\ dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
mile voice cable that will cross “the 
mountains beneath the sea” to con- 
nect the United States and Canada 


with the British Isles. 


Through it you will speak to 
lurope as easily and clearly as you 
talk to a business associate across 
town. Amplification for your voice 


will be accomplished about every 40 


miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the cable and designed to oper- 


ate continuously for many years. 


The new cable will cost about 
$55,000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over 
seas Telecommiunications Corpora 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 


between New York and London. 


ee Submarine Cable 
curce Rodio Relay 


| 
4 , 


General route of the new transatlantic tele 
phone cable system. Conversations and radio 
programs will travel a new Bell Radio Relay 
route to Nova Scotia. and then will go through 


cable to Newfoundland and Great Britai 


Many vears of telephone research 
and development have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
and women, telephone investors, and 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in the continuing job of providing 


ever better telephone service. 
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What a typist copies in hours 


...2 Kodak QZe> Printer 


copies in minutes 








Sensationally different copying method 


Now you can make copies of letters, reports, charts 
invoices, schedules, even magazine papers; and get 
three or more copies—instead of one—from each sheet 
of matrix paper. In making these multiple copies, you 
expose the original document only once. No adjustment 
in your present room lighting is required, either. For 


these reasons, Verifax copying is faster, easier, costs less 


Anyone in your office can turn out Verifax copies after 
a few minutes’ instruction. Just plug in your Verifax 


Printer where the paper work is heaviest, and you'll 


In | minute, for example, 
you'll get 3 copies of 
any letter on your desk 
for less than 4¢ a copy 


never wait again for copies needed in a hurry 


Your savings in retyping costs alone 
quickly pay for it 
| he Kodak Veritax Printe ris pri ( d for every office uta 
surprisingly low $240. Your retyping costs last month 
And 
Veritax copies are photo exact dry 


may have adde d up to more remember your 


black 


on white copies Proofreading IS tunmecessary mis 


legible 


takes are impossible. A Verifax Printer is truly one of the 
ure atest dis overies tor today s busy offic cs one of the 
wisest investments you can make! 


Price quoted i bject to change wi 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for free illustrated folder— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Gentlemen 
Narne Compa 
Addre ss 


ity 
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Please send free Verifax folder and name 





DUAL-ACTION COMPTOMETER: 


The flick of a finger makes 
two machines out of one — 
one to calculate, the other to 
accumulate. Accuracy assured 
with 3-way Error Control — 
sight, sound and touch. Call 


your Comptometer representative. 


COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE 

are made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division 
1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il Offices in 
principal U. 8. cities and throughout the world 


Electric and non-electric modela 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Our cover this month salutes 


Registered U. S. Patent Office America’s mammoth trucking 
industry 


VWarch 1954 Wert Month 


\ series of articles on self- 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES improvement will start in April, 

the first one being on public 

Following the Leader H. Conar : speaking tips by Herbert Proch- 

now, well-known author in the 

Company Planes Aid Business Paul F na! field, who is also vice president 

of The First National Bank of 

Chicago. This expert will tell 

COST AND PROFIT CONTROL how to do a better job on the 

rostrum. As a special feature 

Five-Channel Punched Tape Mechanizes Office Jobs Ww rT the same article will list some 

better-known speakers who tell 

10 Ways to Save Copying Harry L. Wy how they prepare and give their 
talks 


How Company Controls Absenteeism 


With summer about to waft 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS its hot breath on our necks, it 
is time once again to consider 
installing air conditioning—or if 
you already have it, to sit back 
How 18 Firms Handle Incoming Mail and sigh in anticipated relief 

If your office is not air condi- 

New Tab Machines Print Parts Book Dwight Baird tioned, a series of two articles 

P on the subject—starting next 

New Systems and Equipment month—-will be helpful. The 
second article will describe ac- 

tual installations of air condi 

EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS tioning and circulators, and will 
include costs, installation 


Suggestions Save Firm $3,800,000 Helen W ' 2 charges, and other data which 
should be helpful 


Every Office a Conference Room 


Handicapped Have Value 
Human Relations in Business 
Harry Wylie will wind up his 
series of 10 articles on office 


DEPARTMENTS savings next month with “10 


Ways to Save Fatigue.” This 


Offices in the News 4 New Books - series has proved so popular 
, . that the editors are planning to 


Business Tips 48 Business on the March 52 reprint the articles, or perhaps 
make them up in booklet form 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts $4.00 a Year—-35 Cents a Copy 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


y 
oipetadcn 
AKRON 6 HIO 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


17 $. CHERRY STREET 


DiPibern Mime ate H 8 lbekP eEtindives 


Standard Duplicating's new offices have the latest in modern equipment, in- 
cluding desks, chairs, cabinets, lighting, soundproofing, and air conditioning 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Standard Duplicating Machines 
Corporation's remodeled offices at 
Everett, Mass., have resulted in a 
tremendous improvement in em- 
ployee morale. The old offices had 
exposed pipes hanging from the 
ceiling, uncovered steel support 
beams, old desks and chairs, and 
lamps on each desk. The new of- 
fices have wall paneling (also 
covering support beams), recessed 
lighting in the acoustic tile ceiling, 
and new office equipment through- 
out. Partitions were custom built, 
and a Kellogg interphone system 
was installed which gives direct 
dialing connections and_ which 
hooks up with a paging system. 
Wood desks are used throughout 

Hoosier Desks in the main of- 
fice and Stow & Davis in private 
offices. A local florist brings in 
fresh flowers twice a week— in 
colors which blend with the pic- 
tures they will stand beside. There 
are new files, new typewriters, and 
all equipment fits in with the color 
scheme, Even the switchboard was 
bleached and stained to match the 
modern wall paneling. 


The Rainbow Factory is a new 
plant and office building which has 
been opened at Salinas, Calif., 
where employees of the Chicago 


Printed String Company turn out 
millions of yards of brightly 
colored cotton and rayon ribbon. 
The new structure, with 40,000 
square feet of floor space, was 
located in California to cover the 
Western market. Other California 
office construction includes a new 
$1.5 million West Coast regional 
office building now going up for 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The headquarters office will 
have four floors, a basement, and 
a penthouse equipped with a coffee 
kitchen, and there will be outdoor 
terraces. Pacific Mutual will oc- 
cupy the mezzanine and second 
floors, and the third and fourth 
floors will be leased to other firms. 


Golden Triangle’s face lifting 
program is moving ahead in Pitts- 
burgh. Three of the eight office 
buildings are already erected, and 
an underground parking area ex- 
tends beneath the site, furnishing 
all-weather passage between the 
buildings. Air conditioning is con- 
trolled at a central panel board in 
the basement, where information 
on temperature and humidity is 
sent from widely scattered check 
points in each building. A short 
distance from these Gateway Cen- 
ter buildings are the imposing of- 
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This 
space 
reserved 


_.. for today’s newest dictating idea! 


A telephone ? No, a dictating instrument will fill this of modern electronic methods for just a few cents a day 

space the Dik taphone rELECORD phone ' Exeiting? That's only part of the TELECORD idea 

The new idea behind it: now, anyone in a busine With this comfortably familiar instrument at his 

organization who needs to dictate can have the benefits elbow, all any man has to do to dictate, whether he’s 
i used to it or not, is pou k up the receiver and talk! 

In a TELECORD network almost any number of dit 
tators can be served by centrally located recording 
machines. With TELECORD building-block mm 
plicity, dictating stations can be added as needed 
without altering your basic installation. The famous 
rIME-MASTER dictating machine, around which the 

tem is built, offers unparalleled dependability. Its 

clusive plastic Dictabelt records with a clarity you 
to hear to believe 

In the most practical term company after com 
pany is discovering that TELECORD means more gets 
done and costs per man-and-st nographer hour godown 

Chances are that there are desk tops in your com 
pany that would be more efficient if served by this 
NEW IDEA in dictation. Mail the coupon for detail 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept 
490 Lexington Ave i ey m. 


Please end me tree de riptive terature on TELECORD 


Name 
Company 


Street Address 


_DICTAPHONE = 
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An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,” these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 


and put them into use almost 


immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive. sales, plant, and 
office or clerical personnel. 


Pree Sooklet 


\, Send for this free .il- 
lustrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec- 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 
Please indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel 


1 33 years The Dartnell Corporation has served 
ndustry as a nation-wide business research 
ganization specializing in management methods 


fice structures built by United 
States Steel Corporation and 
Aluminum Company of America. 


Philadelphia Building is booming. 
Construction has already started 
on the ultramodern 20-story of- 
fice building which will not have 
any inside rooms, and the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel is getting a $4.5 
million overhauling. Too, Sheraton 
will build the city’s first new hotel 
in more than two decades. 


Independent Life & Accident In- 
surance Company is building a 
new home office in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and expects to move in around 
the end of the year. A part of the 
floor plan was redesigned because 
of spacesaving filing equipment 
which has been installed in the old 
offices—and which in turn will 
save space in the new quarters. 
The company tested some Reming- 
ton Rand filing equipment for its 
punched cards after finding that 
clerks were spending 58 per cent 
of their time in filing, checking, 
and pulling tabulating cards. With 
the new equipment, one clerk can 
handle about 175,000 punched 
cards, and she is completely re- 
sponsible for her station. Savings 
have been figured at $108,000 for 
the first 2 years of operation, and 
a continuing saving of $36,000 each 
year is estimated for succeeding 
years. 


Five-Channel Punched Tape is in 
its infancy as far as office use is 
concerned, but The Wall Street 
Journal has a system which gets 
somewhat similar results in its new 
Midwestern offices in Chicago. Its 
new “Electro-Typesetter” sets type 
in New York and by remote con- 
trol sets the same copy in type in 
its Chicago—-and other—distant of- 
fices. The Chicago offices have new 
office equipment, including _bat- 
teries of Teletypes which link the 
Journal’s many bureaus and also 
link these bureaus to the services 
of the major press associations. 


Atomic-Proof Vault opens this 
month in a small community not 
far from San Francisco. The West- 
ern States Atomic Vaults is a new 
business headed by Jules Charb- 
neau, who purchased the old rail- 
road tunnel from the Southern 
Pacific. The tunnel has been lined 
with concrete and reinforced for 
conversion to a vault for storing 
business records. It is earthquake- 
proof, but high enough to be free 


from possible inundation and 
guaranteed to resist an atomic ex- 
plosion. The vault is said to be the 
first vault west of New York to be 
dedicated to the storage of micro- 
film records for business firms. It is 
two stories high, air conditioned, 
and is protected from fire. 


Schill Steel Company, Houston, 
Texas, will construct a new ware- 
house and office building which 
will cost $325,000. The building 
will be on a 6-acre site so that 
there will be room for expansion. 
The office will be air conditioned, 
and ceilings will be of acoustical 
tile construction. Walls will be 
paneled. 


Office Equipment Exhibits are 
just ahead—-in this country and in 
England. National Office Manage- 
ment Association will hold its an- 
nual show late in the spring in St. 
Louis, and the British Industries 
Fair will display equipment also 
in the spring. The British show 
will feature a new intercommuni- 
cation system which allows ex- 
ecutives to address a large depart- 
ment through a loudspeaker from 
an ordinary office telephone. 


Richfield Oil Corporation is plan- 
ning a $1 million, four-story addi- 
tion to its main office building in 
Los Angeles. Occupancy is sched- 
uled for late 1954. According to 
company officials, the building will 
be the first multistory structure of 
its kind in the country with “pre- 
stressed” concrete structural beams 
and floor slabs. 


Santa Fe Railway's Motive Powe! 
Building in Topeka, Kans., has 
been completely renovated, and as 
one person put it, “there is not a 
cuspidor in sight!” Old cabinets, 
letter files, and rolltop desks have 
been replaced with modern metal 
desks and other new equipment. 
Rock-A-Files are used to handle 
the organization's filing needs, and 
the transcribing departments have 
new electric typewriters, desks, 
and modern quarters. In the reno- 
vation, a number of the building’s 
44 rooms were eliminated, giving 
more onen space and less “broken” 
area. Remodeling costs ran about 
$200,000. 


Panellit, Inc., has broken ground 
on an 8'%4-acre site in Skokie, 
Chicago suburb, for a new building 
to contain about 82,000 square feet 
of office and manufacturing space. 
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This lowest-cost plate is so compact that a cabinet 
approximately 2x2x2 feet holds ove. 27,000 plotes 
—more than 34 million characters! 


ok 
63 American Business Enterprises Inc. & 
A-24 Profitville, U.S.A. 


> 





Addressograph plates hold up to 360 characters. All 
or any port of this information can be written where 
and how you want it. And tabs make almost unlimited 
classification possible. 





John L. Customer 
2629 Main &t. 


This new-style plate combines the business record and 
the writing medium on ledger sheets, credit cards, 
production records, et 











Statistical and accounting functions have been added 
to Addressograph repetitive writing. This plote writes, 
adds, tabulates 


4 out of 10] ways to mechanize 
business writing with Addressograph Methods 


VER count the number of repetitive writing jobs in your 
E business? Every business has them—and they're all differ- 
ent. But all of them can be handled efficiently, at low cost, with 
Addressograph Methods. For example, there are 101 differ- 
ent types, sizes and styles of Addressograph plates—each de 
signed for a specific writing job. Four are illustrated above. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A—Unit Stock Control and Inventory Procedures 
2286A— Modern Shipping Procedures 

2309A—Fict Rate Billing Procedure 
2310A—Personnel and Payroll Records 

ASN 492—Addressograph in Production Control 


Whatever your repetitive accounting or writing problems, 
there's an Addressograph plate and a method for mecha- 
nizing this writing at low cost. Why not find out how others in 
your industry are using this modern type of writing. Call our 
nearby office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
Simplified Business Methods. 


« i~-A-M i ! 


tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS~— BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 
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FOR All NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


KILLS orrice 
machine MOUSE 


AT ITS SOURCE! 


The triphammer clatter of 
uncontrolled office machine 
noise jangles everyone's 
nerves and reduces office ef- 
ficiency. Sof'Tone Acoustical 
Cabinets absorb this noise 
volume 


and reduce sound 


50%. 


QUIET office noise with 
Sof'Tone and greatly improve 
efficiency. Everyone works in 
comfort—produces more. 


Results guaranteed or you do 
not pay. 


Write today for details. Give machines, 


makes, models you use and measurements 


ASSOCIATES 


15 COMMERCIAL ST. 
ROCHESTER 14, N. Y. 


Letton. 


Sound-Deadening Walls 


To the Editor: 


We will appreciate it if you will 
furnish us with the address of the 
Joanna Western Mills Company 
manufacturer of vinyl plastic coated 
Joanna cloth walls and ceilings re- 
ferred to in your article on the 
Aluminum Company of America 
(How Alcoa's Building Ups Effi- 
ciency) in the February 1954 issue 
RoBert D. HAMMER, vice president, 
Indianapolis Morris Plan, Indianap- 
olis, Ind 


Mr. HAMMER: The address is 
2141 S. Jefferson, Chicago 16, Il 


. . . But Not Worn Out 


To the Editor: 

I came across a reprint of your ar- 
ticle “Obsolete . . But Not Worn 
Out” from AMERICAN BUSINESS Maga- 
zine of February 1952. This picture 
and short story presents a fundamen- 
tal economic fact better than I have 
ever seen it presented before. I wish 
to commend the individual who origi- 
nated this idea to present a fact 
strikingly, yet simply.—_J. H. MILLer, 
editor, Picker-Waite News, Picker 
X-Ray Corporation, Waite Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Fiction or Nonfiction? 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest your article in 
the December 1953 issue on “Execu- 
tive Development Program Increases 


Reading Speed.” 
I must confess to some curiosity as 


(Courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 


FROM READERS 


to the sort of books read by the vice 
president who consumes 14 a month 
What subjects? Fiction or nonfiction 
or both? Strictly business books o1 
belles-lettres? 

I ask because a few of my business 
colleagues have told me that I “read 
too many books.” The largest number: 
I ever read in 1 year was, I think 
57—-mostly, if not all, nonfiction. Your 
vice president manages 168! 

In any case, please do let me know 
what sort of books this VP reads 
Mayhap my colleagues don’t know 
what they are talking about 
CHARLES WILLIAM PHILLIPS, systems 
and procedures engineer, Richmond 


Hill, N. Y. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Unfortunately this 
VP’s letter was among a group writ- 
ten by executives who had made a 
special request that their names be 
omitted from the article, and so it 
was discarded soon after the article 
was written. Therefore, we cannot 
tell you what types of books he reads 
However, the Foundation for Better 
Reading, at 100 East Ohio St 
Chicago 11, IIl., has offered to provide 
you with the names of other men who 
read a similar number of books a 
month, if you are interested 


Sorting Devices 


To the Editor: 

I was very interested in the article 
“10 Ways to Save Filing Time” in 
the January issue, and thought per 
haps the author could tell me where 
I might obtain the sorting devices 
mentioned in Item 3 (Use Sorting 
Devices for Preparing Items for the 
Files). The device we have does not 
anywhere near fill the bill, and an- 
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other company’s product might prove 
more satisfactory. 

Since filing is one of the most im- 
portant jobs in any office, I am al- 
ways on the alert for additional in- 
formation for improving ours.—-Mrs 
Mary HO.uuIster, assistant to the gen- 
manager, Fort Dodge 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


eral sales 


Laboratories, Inc 

Mrs. Houuister: Although the au- 
thor was not recommending any par- 
ticular equipment in this article, he 
mentions two sorters which have been 
widely used: The Sortergraf and the 
Speedo-Sort. If you have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Office Management 
Association’s Business Show, March 
8 through 11, at the Conrad Hilton 
in Chicago, you will see a complete 
line of these sorting devices on 
display. 


Billboard Pays Off 


To the Editor: 

“Mr. Insurance” (January 1954 is- 
sue, page 36) finally received a phone 
call as a direct result of this billboard 
advertising, and successfully closed 
two large-sized cases which more 
than paid for his 1953 program, and 
a goodly portion of his anticipated 
1954 advertising program!—J. W 
Currier, sales promotion director, The 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lamp Replacement 


To the Editor: 

“New Lamp Replacement Plan 
Cuts Building Lighting Costs” (Feb- 
ruary 1954), is an excellent practical 
article on a problem facing many of- 
fice managers—-whether or not they 
have admittedly faced up to it. 

I find from Jim Tugman that a 
number of our folks have reviewed 
the article and have approved it 
However, there’s no sudden or 
cided turndown in lamp output at the 
80 per cent life point. 

Instead of: “Too, there is improve- 
ment in the lighting output, 
after 80 per cent of a lamp’s life is 
spent, its output takes a decided turn 
downward my suggestion for 
this paragraph would be: “Some 80 
per cent of the lamps never burn out 
to leave unsightly gaps in the installa- 
tions. Another advantage is that 
lamps are used at top efficiency and 
not allowed to go on drawing current 
after their light output has fallen off 
The lighting is more uniform with 
group replacement.” 

Government buildings are now also 
using group lamp replacements. This 
may be of interest to your readers 
R. L. OetTine, lighting specialist, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


de- 


since 


Epiror’s Nore: Since this comment 
from Mr. Oetting arrived too late to 
incorporate his suggested changes in 
the copy, we are publishing it here 
for the benefit of our readers 
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he forengs 
Move indicator knobs 


widths wanted...and it 


The FH is little 
typewriter, and costs less! 


larger than a 


Even if it’s only lOO... 


...items to be folded, you can save 
time and cut office folding costs with 
The 
FH is the first truly low-cost, practical 
folder for 


this new small Folding Machine! 


handling bulletins, sales 


letters, announcements, invoices... 
other items that have to be folded. 

It is precision-made, accurate and 
fast. With semi-automatic feed, and 
electrically driven, it will double-fold 
letter size sheets—up to S000 pieces 
per hour. And it can fold sheets when 
stapled together 

It makes eight basic folds, handling 
paper of various weights in sizes as 
large as 8'2 by 14 inches 

Anybody can learn to use the FH 
in a few minutes. Moving two knobs 


PITNEY-BOW’ES 


Folding Machines 


Made hy Pitney 


of the postage meter ) 


Bowes, In 


with service in 199 cities in { 


inch-marked scale sets the 
the folds 


takes less time than tuning 


on the 


machine for width of 
wanted 
in your TV set! 

Little larger than a typewriter, and 
costing less, the portable FH can be 
carried easily from place to place; 
needs but little working space. It’s a 
real convenience in any office and soon 
pays for itself 

Ask the Pitney-Bowes office near 
you to show you the FH. «@ 
Or send the coupon for 


the free booklet... 
& 


~5 Gp - 
Fully automatic model =— Y 


_— 
FM folds up to 19,000 = 
sheet per hour 


| PrtTNeEY-Bowes, IN« 














The basic procedure behind the five-channel 
punched tape system is shown here. The tape 
is produced as a byproduct of the initial re- 
cording (in this case a typewriter), then is 
transmitted over standard communications 
By Wells Norris equipment (second machine) to a distant of- 
fice, where data in the tape is converted into 
punched cards (third machine). The punched 
cards can then be processed in usual manner 


How Five-Channel Punched Tape 


Mechanizes Office Jobs 





What is integrated data processing? How does five-channel 


punched tape fit into the picture of integrating the office for 


electronics? What is meant by common language machines, 
and how can they handle recurring paperwork with maxi- 
mum accuracy and yet at a reasonable cost? These ques- 
tions, and many more, are answered in this article. It tells 
how data can be automatically prepared at the point of 
origin—making most profitable use of electronic equipment 


which is already in operation or is soon to be installed 





LECTRONIC machines have 

now been improved to the stage 
where amazing speeds are rou- 
tine, but the methods of preparing 
data for use in these machines 
have not kept pace. 

Thus, we often find that various 
manual operations are necessary 
before a job is ready to go on an 
electronic machine. Once the ma- 
chine is operating, the resulting re- 
port may be produced in a matter 
of moments. Yet, the preparation 
of the data for the machine may 
have required hours—plus a va- 
riety of slow, manual operations. 

Now it looks as if the prepara- 
tion of data may be handled with 
some of the speed and mechanical 
skill already found in electronic 
machines. The reason? A simple 
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little five-channel punched tape! 

The terms “integrated data proc- 
essing” and “common language 
machines” have been associated 
with the five-channel punched tape, 
but they are not quite so compli- 
cated as they sound. Common lan- 
guage machines are those which 
make use of the five-channel tape, 
for it is this tape which links the 
machines. For example, Interna- 
tional Business Machines has a 
tape-card punch which converts in- 
formation from a punched tape to 
a punched card; thus the machine 
is a common language machine. 

The information to be processed 
by tape naturally must be inte- 
grated or grouped together, and 
thus derives the term “integrated 
data processing.” 

United States Steel Corporation 
has been working with office ma- 
chine manufacturers for several 
years now in an effort to get a 
greater degree of mechanization in 
clerical jobs, and it first installed a 
punched-tape payroll system in 
1950. Other systems have followed 
in U. S. Steel’s network of plants, 
sales offices, general offices, retail 
department stores, and specialty 
stores. 

The company’s punched-tape 
payroll system enabled one office to 
handle the payroll for three dis- 
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The subject of ‘Integrating the Office 
for Electronics'’ was thoroughly covered 
in a 2-day program held late last month 
in New York by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 


Executives from United States Steel Cor- 
poration's Methods Planning Division 
spoke at the conference, drawing from 
their broad experience in mechanizing 


clerical routines. 


Office equipment manufacturers who 
have adapted their products to fit into 
this mechanized pattern exhibited their 
machines at the 2-day program. Be- 
cause of the large crowd, closed-circuit 
television was used to show the ma- 


chines in action. These machines were 
later examined at first hand by execu- 
tives attending the conference. 


tricts, and the regular mails did 
not have to be used! 

The one office handled the pay- 
roll for its own district, plus two 
others. The two distant districts 
(one more than 400 miles away) 
transmitted the payroll informa- 
tion for their employees to the 
central office by teletype. This 
payroll information was received 
in the central office on printed 
copy and in punched tape—simul- 
taneously. The printed copy was 
filed for reference, but the infor- 
mation from the punched tape was 
automatically reproduced into 
punched cards. 

Once the data was reproduced 
into punched cards, these cards 
could be mechanically 
on regular tabulating machines or 
on electronic machines. When the 
payroll reports were completed, 
this final information could be 
automatically reproduced from the 
punched cards into punched tape. 
Then it was a simple matter to 
teletype the information back to 
the proper district. 

During this entire process, all 
transmissions were handled by 
teletype, and the regular mails 
were not used. 

This one payroll operation at 
United States Steel gives the basic 
idea behind punched-tape systems 


proc essed 


also referred to as integrated data 
processing and systems using com- 
mon language machines. 

The initial data recorded in U.S. 
Steel’s two district offices was re- 
corded at the point of origin, and 
a five-channel punched tape was 
produced as a_ byproduct. This 
original recording was the only 
manual operation in the entire pro- 
cedure, since subsequent operations 
involve office machines’ which 
“read” the tape and punch cards, 
or vice versa. At any rate, the 
beauty of the punched tape is that 
once it is punched as a byproduct 
at the point of origin, it is used as 
the link between the original re- 
cording and all subsequent data 
handling. 

The chance of errors through 
repetitive typing is minimized 
when the punched tape is used, and 
operations are speeded up, since 
the human element is eliminated 
It is a simple matter to convert 
data into punched tape when it 
must be transmitted to another of- 
fice, and once the transmission is 
over, the data in the punched tape 
can be converted into punched 
cards. 

The advantages of this punched 
tape system can be clearly seen. 
Branch plants and offices can 
transmit data to a central office 
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This machine converts data in cards 
back to five-channel tape so that tape 


can be used in transmitting the data 


Machine (above) converts from tapes 


to plates, while calculator (below) 


cuts five-channel tape as byproduct 
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with the punched tape which has 
been produced as a byproduct, and 
the central office—-with its battery 
of modern accounting machines 
can make up final reports. Data 
from the central office can then be 
transmitted back to the branches 
by teletype. Again, it is a simple 
matter of converting from tape to 
cards, or vice versa. 

Not all office machine manufac- 
turers have designed models to 
produce punched tapes, of course. 
At the recent American Manage- 
ment Association conference in 
New York, nine manufacturers ex- 
hibited their common language 
machines, and they all had a five- 
channel tape output. To illustrate, 
if you want to type a series of in- 
voices and at the same time want 
to get the data on five-channel 
punched tape, you can not accom- 
plish this on any typewriter; there 
is no gadget to attach to conven- 
tional typewriters. The Commer- 
cial Controls Corporation, however, 
manufactures a device called the 
Flexowriter, which punches a tape 
as it types. 

Various other equipment makers 
have perfected somewhat similar 
additions to their regular products. 
For example, National Cash Regis- 
ter Company produces a register 
with a punched-tape recorder, and 
Friden makes an adding machine 
with a tape punch, Others make 
special conversion machines which 
convert data from tape to cards, 
or vice versa. 

Addressograph-Multigraph has a 
Graphotype which makes’ Ad- 
dressograph plates from tape, and 
it also has a machine’ which 
punches cards from these plates. 

The Cardatype is another unit 
which punches a tape while per- 
forming other functions. General 
Motors has several installations of 
this unit for handling parts orders 
(AMERICAN BUSINESS, March 
1952). With this unit, invoices and 
stock pickers’ tags are typed, and 
at the same time a tape is punched 
for keeping a record of General 
Motors parts. 

To get some idea of how rapidly 
this punched-tape field is moving, 
a person has only to learn that this 
Cardatype unit, as now being used, 
is no longer being manufactured. 
Yet, the unit is rather new. An- 
other model probably will be mar- 
keted, but it shows that new de- 
velopments in the field are being 
made at a fast pace. 

Most office machine manufac- 
turers probably are working on 
tape-output models, but the nine 
exhibitors at AMA’s recent con- 


ference included those already 
mentioned—Commercial Controls, 
National Cash, Friden, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, and_ Interna- 
tional Business Machines (which 
made the Cardatype)—-plus Bell 
System, Burroughs Corp., Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., and Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

Linking all these machines is 
the key to the mechanization proc- 
ess: The five-channel punched tape. 
This particular tape with its five 
channels was chosen because it has 
long been the standard communi- 
cations code, and tape with more 
channels could not be transmitted 
on present standard Western Union 
equipment. 

Here, however, we have a phase 
of the punched-tape field which 
could possibly undergo a majo! 
change. An eight-channel tape has 
been developed, and machines are 
being manufactured which will 
operate with this tape rather than 
the more conventional five-channel 
tape. It apparently is felt that the 
eight-channel tape has _ sufficient 
advantages over the five-channel 
tape, even though the latter can be 
transmitted, to warrant its use. 
With present transmitting equip- 
ment, of course, the eight-channel 
tape would have to go through the 
mails. 

While a number of manufac- 
turers have added a_ tape-output 
gadget to their conventional ma- 
chines, it still does not mean that 
an office must have an elaborate 
battery of these machines to take 
advantage of the _  five-channel 
punched tape. As with U. S. Steel’s 
payroll system already mentioned, 
a company could switch over to 
this new system by adding a mini- 
mum of additional machines. 

There must always be a tape- 
output machine at the point of 
origin. That is, the initial record- 
ing of information must be handled 
on a machine which will produce a 
five-channel tape. The machine 
might be a typewriter, bookkeep- 
ing machine, adding machine, or 
calculator. Once the tape has been 
punched, it is transmitted by tele- 
type. Many companies have exten- 
sive teletype networks in their 
communications setup today, and 
these transmissions would be just 
another routine operation. 

When the transmission has been 
received at the other end of the 
line, the information in_ the 
punched tape must be converted to 
punched cards. Once this conver- 
sion has been made into punched 
cards, the procedure follows con- 
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Author Conant, New York management consultant, 


says that too many businessmen blindly follow the 


leader, with little emphasis on individual initiative 


EOPLE are adjured only to love 

their neighbors, not to copy 
them. Sheep follow a bellwether, 
but this leads only to loin chops. 
Copying and competing are not 
synonymous, and_ imitation is 
likely to be more flattering than 
profit-earning. 

“T hear A & M has taken a large 
space in the Futuristic Show, so I 
suppose we must also. It says here 
that the show will be educational 
to the public and stimulating to 
business. How much space shall 
we take?” 

It matters not that shows follow 
one another in frequent succession, 
that they disrupt normal business 
activities seriously, and that they 
always cost more than expected. 
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By W. H. Conant 


A &M is going to exhibit and that 
is the decisive factor. 

Maybe the show is worth while 
perhaps it can develop new con- 
tacts and result eventually in new 
business. Or maybe it isn’t worth 
a kopeck to that particular enter 
prise. Shows go on and on largely 
because of this following of a com 
petitor. Shows have 
vested interest of convention 
people who have found a comfort 
able way of making money by 
running exhibits and conventions 

A very vulnerable spot in the 
businessman’s makeup is touched 
by the magnetism of conventions 
He finds a relief from routine and 
the perfect breaking 
into set plans or deferring under 


become a 


reason for 


takings in order to be present on 
the appointed days. Prestige de 
mands adequate’ representation. 
Everything from operating rou 
tines to receiving very important 
visitors must be canceled so that 
topflight men may arrive at the 
convention for opening day. 

And the conventions are rounds 
of panel discussions, entertainment 
inspirational speeches, entertain 
ment, jockeying for elections, and 
entertainment. And dry speeches 
must be “liquidated.” 

The exhibit which goes with the 
convention takes all the salesmen 
off their beats and others from 
their key posts. Presumably, this 
is to meet new prospects and to 
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The general sales office at The Englander Company is furnished with modern, custom-made desks which line two walls, 
and each desk has its own lamp. There are also two special conference rooms available at one end of this area 


Every Office a Conference Room 


VERY office at The Englander 
Company’s offices, in the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago, has 
facilities for informal conferences. 
The desks are designed so that 
several executives can sit around 
them for meetings, or meetings can 
be held with a table as the center. 
There is also a regular confer- 
ence room, and it can be divided 
into two rooms through the use 
of a partition covered with raw 
silk. A cork display area on the 
wall is used for presentations, but 
it can be covered by draw drapes 
when not in use. 

Unusual features predominate 
throughout the offices. Many of the 
desks are really more like tables 
with special cabinets attached. The 
L-shaped desk unit is much in 
evidence, although the president 
sits behind a V-shaped desk and 
the advertising manager sits in 
the “slot” in a U-shaped desk. A 
completely fitted buffet and bar in 
the president’s office is concealed 
by a screen. 


The office (left) of A. B. Staebler, 
vice president, has L-shaped desk— 
which offers plenty of leg room as 
well as ample amount of filing space 
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Oval conference table is made of wal- 
nut, and it is illuminated by ‘‘eyeball"’ 
spotlights which can be rotated 360 
degrees with a 45-degree adjustment 


Richard Girvin, Englander's advertis- 
ing director, has room to spread out 
layouts. Note built-in cabinets and 
space on wall for special displays 


President Ira M. Pink, who also has an 
office at Chicago plant, uses this big 
custom-made desk at Merchandise 
Mart. Pictures show Englander’s plants 
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The Nation's fleet of business aircraft is growing, 


and it is saving much valuable time for executives 


By Paul Eastman 


ORE and more businesses are 

finding company-owned air- 
craft a great asset. Today there 
are about 10,000 airplanes being 
used by some 8,000 companies in 
the United States, while back in 
1946 there were only 2,500 busi- 
ness aircraft. 

It is interesting to note, too, 
that many of the planes being 
added to company fleets are multi- 
engine. In fact, almost 2,000 of 
the 10,000 business aircraft in 
operation today are multiengine 
planes, indicating that America’s 
larger corporations are using the 
bigger planes to better advantage. 

Flying farmers and_ ranchers 
have operated small planes on a 
profitable basis for some time, and 
some businessmen in small towns 
and rural areas have used single- 
engine planes to advantage. Now, 
however, it looks as though many 
of America’s larger companies will 
have their own fleets of planes 
just as they have their own fleets 
of automobiles. 

Commercial airlines are not ex- 
pected to lose much sleep over 
this increase in aircraft ownership 
by business, since company-owned 
planes so often fly off the beaten 
path. To illustrate, there are 
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fewer than 600 communities now 
served by airlines, while some 
5,000 communities can be served 
by private aircraft. Many com- 
panies need their own aircraft, be- 
cause a good portion of their busi- 
ness is found in areas not serviced 
by the commercial lines. 

Oil companies are probably the 
biggest users of company-owned 
aircraft, as far as type of business 
is concerned. Sinclair Oil Company 
has 22 planes, Ohio Oil has 17 
Gulf Oil has 17, Lion Oil has 4, 
Sun Oil has 4, Standard Oil (Ohio) 
and its subsidiaries have 6, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California and 
its subsidiaries have 9, and Sunray 
Oil has 3. 

Gulf Oil’s 17 planes consist of: 
1 DC-3, 2 Lockheed Lodestars, 
2 Grumman Amphibians, 5 Beech- 
craft D-18-S’s, 1 Lockheed 12-A, 
and 6 Cessna 190’s. The planes are 
used primarily by executives or 
others designated by the execu- 
tives—except the 6 Cessnas, which 
are used solely by the Aviation 
Sales Department. 

Ohio Oil’s 17 planes include 
these types: Lockheed Ventura, 
Beechcraft, Aero Commander, 
Bonanza, and Piper Clipper. 

The types of planes used by 


these oil companies fit in pretty 
well with the pattern produced in 
a study made by the National Busi- 
ness Aircraft Association, Inc. This 
study showed the Beechcraft 
Model 18 to be the most popular 
business plane, with the Douglas 
DC-3 second in line. Both of these 
planes are twin-engine models, 
and the Douglas is the type which 
has been widely used by airlines. 
Other popular types include the 
Lockheed Lodestar and Grum 
man’s amphibious plane. 

While the oil companies, as a 
group, probably go in for their 
own aircraft more than any other 
single industry, the largest fleet 
of planes is believed to be owned 
by General Motors—25 planes. 

The number of planes used is 
not necessarily determined by the 
type of business, of course. United 
States Steel Corporation has 10 
planes, while Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation has only 1. Too, 
Continental Can Company operates 
5 planes, while American Can has 
only 1. 

When a company does go in for 
company-owned planes, different 
types are often necessary. Take the 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, for example. It operates 
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2 Douglas planes, but its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the California 
Company, operates 3 planes. The 
subsidiary uses its planes for ex- 
ecutive transportation, during drill- 
ing operations, and for other pur- 
poses. The parent company uses its 
2 planes primarily for executive 
transportation and in making geo- 
logical surveys. 

Another Standard Oil (Calif.) 
subsidiary, Standard Oil Company 
of Texas, operates a single Douglas 
transport which is chiefly used for 
executive transportation. Still an- 
other subsidiary, California Stand- 
ard Company, operates 3 British 
planes in field work in Canada. 
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Sears, Roebuck & Company 
finds it advantageous to own 5 
aircraft. Sears has more than 
1,000 factories, offices, plants, and 
retail stores in the United States 
and other countries. Its 5 planes 
are 3 DC-3’s and 2 Beechcrafts. 
These planes are based so that 
different areas are easily covered; 
that is, there is a plane and crew in 
Atlanta, Ga., to cover the South- 
east, one in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and so on. 

While most businesses use their 
planes for executive transporta- 
tion, there are other reasons why 
companies own their own planes. 
The oil companies, of course, use 


smaller planes for pipeline patrol 
and observation. A Los Angeles, 
Calif., firm, The Garrett Corpora- 
tion, operates 2 Douglas DC-3's. 
One is a combination passenger- 
freight transport which flies a 
regular daily round trip (except 
Tuesday) between Los Angeles and 
Phoenix, Ariz. This flight provides 
daily coordination between the 
corporation's plants in California 
and Arizona. 

Garrett's second airplane has 
been fitted out as an executive 
transport for the president, who 
commutes between Los Angeles 
and Phoenix in the administration 

(Continued on page 37) 
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O save clerical labor, reduce clerical activities. That 
T sounds simple enough-—really too elementary to 
capture the imagination. Reducing clerical activities 
requires a very close scrutiny of the various tasks per- 
formed in the office. 

One type of task so dear to many office managers 
involves copying-—taking data from one point, copying 
it in another place, summarizing and recopying it in 
the evolution of the raw statistics to the finished con- 
trol reports. So much of this copying and recopying is 
taken for granted as being an inseparable part of office 
work, An objective analysis of office tasks involving 
copy work, which includes typing, will present some 
rather enlightening facts. Here are ten ways to save 
copying and typing: 


GREATER USE OF FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION, Copy- 
/ e ing by typewriter requires two procedures—typ- 
ing and checking the typed copy. Each office machine 
has its area of application where it is best applied. 
The typewriter is most useful in organizing or creat- 
ing material, or in improving an existing copy’s ap- 
pearance by the typing process. 

When the data is already organized, as in a cus- 
tomer’s order for example, facsimile reproduction by 
photography or by contact printing will produce suf- 
ficient copies for internal use without the need for 
retyping and checking. Many companies are using the 
facsimile type of reproduction as part of the cus- 
tomer’s order procedure, as well as in other procedures 
where data and signatures must be duplicated. 

One oil company uses facsimile reproduction in mak- 
ing working copies of budget authorizations showing 
all signatures and approvals. Another company re- 
produces contracts by this method. The application, 
although specialized, has unlimited possibilities. 
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COPYING 


Mr. Wylie will conclude this series of 
ten articles next month with a discussion 


of some ways to save fatigue in offices 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


», BETTER DESIGN OF ForMs. Form design, if prop- 
e erly developed, can reduce the amount of copying 
by simply eliminating unnecessary data. Form design 
is also important in making possible the use of data 
without recopying, such as is done in the pegboard 
system. With the pegboard, forms are shingled to- 
gether, one overlapping the other, so that the figures 
are lined up for crossfooting. 

This procedure can be used to replace the old- 
fashioned method of recopying on columnar paper so 
that crossfooting can be done. The columnizing is, in 
fact, done by positioning the form on the pegboard, 
thus giving the same effect without the need for copy- 
ing. The pegboard is particularly adaptable to sales 
and other statistical analyses where the figures are 
accumulated. The form design, however, must be 
standardized, so that all forms used in the procedure 
will follow the same setup. As much data as possible 
should be preprinted on the form to reduce the amount 
of material to be copied. 


SURVEY FORMS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS EVERY 
3, 2 YEARS. No office survey will produce better and 
more useful results than the forms survey. Forms are 
the vehicles for clerical activity. Get at the root of a 
problem and the problem car be solved. A saving of 20 
per cent is not uncommon when the volume of paper- 
work is reduced through the elimination of unneces- 
sary forms. Control over forms—their design and re- 
production—should not be so rigid that an autocratic 
authority fails to recognize individual differences of 
opinion over format and use. 

By surveying each form or report once each 2- 
year period, their number will be periodically reduced. 
The survey should include the investigation of their 
use, number of copies made, distribution of copies, 
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length of retention, and to what extent they duplicate 
other reports. A permanent reduction in copying and 
typing will be accomplished by an objective analysis 
of paperwork. 


MAKE SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF CopiEs. A Chicago 
4, firm having branch offices in the Middle West ex 
perienced a measurable increase in typing work. After 
analyzing the kind of work being typed, it was found 
that several of the branches were sending in insufficient 
copies of the sales report, equipment transfer forms 
and other daily reports. The Chicago manager 
grumbled about “stupidity” and poor workmanship, 
but he had his Chicago typists make up the deficiency 
by typing extra copies. “If you want something done, 
do it yourself” was his motto. 

In place of correcting the deficiency at its source, 
he sanctioned the error by adding several hours of 
unnecessary typing. The branches did not know they 
were causing extra work until they were told. Then it 
Was an easy matter to make a sufficient number of 
copies at the time of the original typing. Instruction 
manuals are helpful in standardizing procedures. It is 
less costly to throw away an extra copy than to dupli- 
cate what has already been typed. 


Use PRENUMBERED ForMs. When a large volume 
5. of forms must be numbered for audit purposes, 
identification, or accounting procedures, typing will 
be saved by having the forms prenumbered at the 
time they are being printed. Designing the form so 
that it will provide for as many insertions as possible 
will save many hundreds of man-hours of copying and 
typing. Streamlining and simplifying office procedures 
will make up for and ease the shortage of competent 
typists and stenographers. 


Use HECTOGRAPH ORIGINALS FOR INTERNAL USE 
6. One reason for typing various statistical and ac 
counting reports is appearance. A typed report ob- 
viously presents a better appearance than a hand- 
written report. A lesson learned by many companies 
back in the depression days of the early 1930's was 
that by preplanning, interoffice reports which were 
used within the company could be prepared with hecto 
graph pencil (or hectograph carbon) on a form printed 
with hectograph ink. Copies could be reproduced with- 
out additional labor, other than the person required 
to run the reproducing machine. In the early 1930's, 
the incentive to follow this practice was the reduction 
in expense which often was the answer to staying in 
business. In the early 1950's, the incentive is to reduce 
the clerical man-hours necessary for typing or copy 
ing work. “A legible handwriting” is the only addi- 
tional talent required to successfully use the plan. 


Use WINDOW ENVELOPES. Window envelopes are 

e coming back. It seems so sensible to use the 
name and address which is typed in the body of the 
letter as a means of directing the letter to the re- 
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cipient, rather than to retype the name and address 
on the envelope. The name and full address represents 
about 10 per cent of the typing involved in the average 
business letter. In order to successfully use window 
envelopes and reduce the typing load, standards for 
letter production must be established. There should 
be standard margins and a standard fold for the 
letter, so that the name and address will properly fall 
in the window space. This is a small price to pay for 
SO great a saving in man-hours of typing. 


Usk FORM PARAGRAPHS AND FORM LETTERS FOR 
8. REPETITIVE CORRESPONDENCE, How serious is the 
desire to save typing? More and more companies are 
sacrificing a little of the personal touch and the cus 
tom-tailored letter for the well-prepared, professionally 
worded form letter which adequately takes care of 
repetitive situations. When some variety is required 
without verboseness, form paragraphs can be pre- 
pared and selected in composing the letter 
The form paragraph saves typing by saying in a 
few well-chosen words what might be (and usually is) 
said in many less skillfully chosen words. The public 
is becoming more and more familiar with business 
shortcuts and the reasons for their use, and it accepts 
these timesaving devices with good grace and un 
derstanding. Form letters, skeleton billing, cycle bill- 
ing, “bookless bookkeeping”’ statements, and window 
envelopes are but a few of these shortcut devices. 


USE OF STAMPS AND OTHER INSERTS. It is one of 
9. the marvels of modern industry how practices 
can grow and be accepted without question until spe 
cial attention is directed toward them. A large Chicago 
company which helped finance its distributors (on a 
national basis) required that all hazard insurance 
carried by the distributors should contain loss payable 
clauses to the company. With several thousand dis 
tributors it is not difficult to imagine how many in 
surance claims of varying kinds were filed each month 
Claim checks were always made payable to the com 
pany and the distributor jointly. After proper investi 
gation, the company would endorse each claim check 
to read: “Pay to the order of Blank and Company 
(name of distributor), by the ABC Company (name of 
Chicago Company), John Doe, Treasurer.”’ The check 
was then sent to the distributor, reimbursing him for 
his loss 
The remarkable thing was that each endorsement 
was typed on the back of each check. It was not until 
someone specifically called their attention to this 
situation that an endorsement stamp was ordered. This 
is a common example of the hundreds of typed inserts 
which a properly worded stamp could replace. Type 
nothing of a repetitive nature that can be reproduced 
by a mechanical means 


CENTRALIZE TYPING SERVICE, The centraliza 
10. tion of typing service usually provides an op- 
portunity to supervise the items typed. One way to 
reduce typing and copying is to eliminate unnecessary 
reports by stopping them at their source. Within every 
department there are hundreds of typing tasks which 
are the result of merely the whim, fancy, personal 
opinion, or wishes of the individuals involved. Another 
way, therefore, of saving typing and copying work is 
to screen the type of tasks being assigned the typists. 
Standards, regulations, and supervision working to- 
gether can reduce the typing load 

















How [8 Firms Handle Incoming Mail 


Is your company’s handling of incoming mail slow and inef- 


ficient? Here's a chance to compare it with 18 other systems 


HAT is the most efficient sys- 

tem of handling incoming 
mail? Should an executive or a 
mail clerk open the mail? Is it 
important that executives get their 
mail first thing in the morning? 

These questions have come up, 
at one time or another, in most 
offices. There have been cries of 
anguish because personal letters 
were opened, because an executive 
thought somebody else was getting 
letters which rightfully should 
have been delivered to him. 

In trying to get a solution to 
these questions, AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS questioned a number of com- 
panies of various sizes to see how 
they handle the problem. In gen- 
eral, the pattern seems to run 
something like this: In larger of- 
fices, an individual picks up the 
mail early in the morning. It is 
sorted, usually by clerks who are 
supervised by somebody with a 
little more authority than they 
have. Letters addressed to an in- 
dividual are not opened, but other 
mail addressed to the company is 
opened by machine. 

Most companies time-stamp their 
incoming mail, and several firms 
hold on to “empty” envelopes for 
a prescribed time for reference if 
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something is missed or there is 
some question about a name or ad- 
dress. The opened mail, together 
with the unopened correspondence, 
is then delivered to the executive 
or to his secretary. It is generally 
the executive who decides whether 
or not his secretary will open his 
personal mail. 

Take the case of The Borden 
Company, New York City, for ex- 
ample. Its mail is picked up at the 
local post office in the early morn- 
ing and is delivered to the mail- 
room by an independent carrier be- 
fore 8 o'clock. A special staff of 
key employees makes an_ initial 
sorting of the mail, dividing it into 
two classifications: Individually ad- 
dressed envelopes, and those ad- 
dressed to The Borden Company. 
The envelopes addressed to indi- 
viduals are then delivered to the 
respective departments, while the 
remaining mail is opened in the 
mailroom and sorted according to 
departments. 

Mailroom personnel deliver this 
mail to one central location in each 
department, and desk-to-desk dis- 
tribution is handled by the de- 
partment itself. Empty envelopes 
are kept in the mailroom for 1 
week. 


The Bridgeport Brass Company 
has a somewhat similar system at 
its Bridgeport, Conn., offices. Its 
own mail department representa- 
tive picks up the company mail, 
rather than waiting for the post 
office to deliver it. These pickups 
are made three times daily. 

All mail addressed to Bridgeport 
Brass is opened—with one excep- 
tion. Restricted or classified Gov- 
ernment mail is delivered unopened 
to a Government security-cleared 
employee. Mail addressed to an in- 
dividual is delivered unopened to 
that person or to someone desig- 
nated to receive it by that indi- 
vidual. A time-stamp is used to 
date the correspondence. 

The type of mail-handling sys- 
tem used so often depends upon 
the size of the company or other 
influencing factors. In many cases, 
an executive has the responsibility, 
but other employees wiil actually 
carry out the details of a com- 
pany’s system. For instance, Inter- 
type Corporation, Brooklyn, gives 
the mail-handling responsibilities 
to the assistant secretary. The 
manager of the mail department 
sorts incoming mail, but he turns 
over all mail addressed to indi- 
viduals to the assistant secretary. 
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This executive inspects this ‘‘per- 
sonal” mail and turns back to the 
mail department manager corre- 
spondence which comes from ven- 
dors, branch offices, or similar 
sources. This mail is then opened 
with the regular company mail. 

The correspondence that ap- 
pears to be personal is distributed 
unopened. 

Intertype’s executives arrive at 
their offices rather early, but the 
mail department gets an even 
earlier start. Mail is on their desks 
when the executives arrive. 

Officers at First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, New Haven, 
Conn., also get their mail early. In 
this case, the mail is on the desks 
before 9 a.m. each day. First 
Federal deposits all empty enve- 
lopes from incoming mail in a spe- 
cial receptacle so that they can be 
easily checked for missing items, 
if necessary. 

In sO many cases, a mail-han- 
dling system must be tailored to 
meet special needs. The City Public 
Service Board of San Antonio, 
Texas, opens all envelopes of 
mail remittances (from gas and 
electricity customers) by machine 

but leaves them in the envelopes 
for the cashiers to handle because 
of the importance of mailing date 
and address. These mail remit- 
tances are addressed to the organi- 
zation and not to the attention of 
any specific department or par- 
ticular individual. 

The Thomson-Diggs Company, 
wholesaler in Sacramento, Calif., 
has its own special procedure. The 
mail it receives from the East 
usually contains only factory in- 
voices or details concerning orders 
or shipments. This Eastern mail is 
placed in one pile and sorted ac- 
cording to departments. The fac- 
tory invoices are then run through 
a dating machine made by Inter- 
national Business Machines, and 
the company thus has a record of 
the date the invoice arrived. 

Murphy & Rochester, Inc., 
Odessa, Texas, has its own special 
mail-handling system, because of 
the complexities of its small busi- 
ness (insurance, real estate, and 
mortgage loan). An_ executive 
normally handles the mail under 
the general insurance portion of 
the business. It is important that 
he keep up with what is happen- 
ing on each individual policy, and 
considerable detail work is there- 
fore necessary. 

In the real estate and mortgage 
loan department, the _ secretary 
handles the mail, for she can ex- 
pedite much of this correspond- 
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Mail-Handling Systems 








Company City 


The Borden Co New York, N. Y 


Bridgeport Brass Co. | Bridgeport, Conn 


Citizens Finance Co 


City Public Service 
Board 
Davis & Geck, Inc 


Danbury, Conn 
Drapery Hardware Monrovia, Calif 
Company, Ltd. 

First Federal Savings New Haven, Conn 
and Loan Assn. 
Fowler, Dick & Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Walker 

The Galigher Co 
The Industrial Cleveland, Ohio 
Publishing Company 


Intertype Corporation | Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Merritt Davis School | Salem, Oregon 


of Commerce 


Odessa, Texas 


Murphy & Rochester, 


nec. 


National Bank of Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Commerce 

The Russell Mfg. Co 
The Smith Agri- Columbus, Ohio 
cultural Chemical Co. 
Tennessee Farmers Nashville, Tenn 
Cooperative 

The Thomson-Diggs Sacramento, Calif 
Company 


Grand Junction, Colo 


San Antonio, Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Alexander City, Ala 


Who Opens 
General Mail? 


When Delivered? 


special staff mailroom, 8 a.m 
mailroom employees 


president 


mail clerks 


mail girl before 8:45 a.m 
private secretary 1 hour after ar 
rival at company 


clerks before 9 a.m 


shortly after ex- 
eculives arrive 


clerks 


secretaries hour after receipt 


switchboard operator | varies 


before executives 
arrive 


mail dept. manager 


secretary (opens but 
does not remove con- 
tents) 


executive and 
secretary 


vice president by 8:30 a.m 


mail clerk 


office girl 
by 9 a.m 


mail clerk 


clerk 9:30 a.m 





ence without having to consult an 
executive. 

The size of a company naturally 
influences the mail-handling pro 
cedure, as in the case of National 
Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The officers’ mail is distrib 
uted unopened, and a vice president 
opens the general mail with one of 
his assistants. Each officer 
his own mail and handles the 
distribution. 

At The Industrial Publishing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
switchboard operator opens the 
mail—except on Monday morning 
when four girls are required. Mon 
day’s morning mail is distributed 
about 10:30 a.m. or so, but on 
other days it is distributed earlier 

Citizens Finance Company 
Grand Junction, Colo., has _ its 


opens 


mail opened by the president and 
general manager, In fact, the presi- 
dent said, “I am one of the old 
fogies who still believes that the 
head of a company should have 
something to do with the opening 
of mail. During all my years of be 
ing in business, I have made it a 
practice when I am home, to go 
to the post office and get the mail 
and then sit down and open it. In 
this way, I can keep my fingers on 
the pulse and know about what is 
going on in the different depart- 
ments. When I am out of town, my 
assistant manager gets the mail, 
and he follows through practically 
the same procedure.” 

The president’s secretary, who 
has been with her boss 16 years, 
also takes care of some of his 
mail when he is gone. 





Sets of tab cards formerly were com- 
pared by holding them up to the light 


Lighted box has now increased cards 
processed from 5,000 to 8,000 a day 


Supervisor receives $648 suggestion 
award from Mr. E. E. Hartzler (right) 
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Suggestions Save Firm 


$3,300,000 


If Consolidated-Vultee’s San Diego plant had been 


able to process all suggestions which were submitted 


in 1953, savings would have topped $5 million 


By Helen 


N the fiscal year ended Novem- 

ber 30, 1953, Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation’s San Diego 
plant saved $3.8 million. Only one 
thing prevented this figure from 
topping $5 million, according to 
E. E. Hartzler, supervisor of fac- 
tory methods and work standards: 
The year was too short to process 
all the moneysaving suggestions 
submitted by company personnel. 

Convair uses two types of sug- 
gestion plans, he explains. “One 
for the rank and file of employees, 
in which we pay cash awards, and 
the other for supervisory and other 
personnel who do not qualify un- 
der the award plan. We feel our 
supervision is part of manage- 
ment, and that cash awards are not 
appropriate for what is, really, a 
part of the job. But we do record 
savings achieved, and give super- 
visors credit on their personnel 
records.” 

If a line supervisor, for example, 
with an idea to change the manu- 
facturing process of some _ par- 
ticular part of an airplane, had to 
put it into effect by his own effort, 
it would leave him no time to do 
his job. So Mr. Hartzler’s office is 
set up to do the analysis and 
paperwork. 

Each month a trophy is pre- 
sented to the Management Club 
member who has submitted the 
best Cost Improvement Proposal, 
and the CIP of the year wins its 
originator a merchandise award 
worth several hundred dollars, as 
well as considerable prestige. 

The bulk of the plant’s 20,000 
employees are eligible under the 
employee suggestion plan. Even 
apparently simple ideas pay off. 
Saving of paper through the use 
of smaller payroll checks was 
worth $95.00. As Mr. Hartzler puts 
it, in encouraging workers to sub- 
mit even minor ideas, ‘““‘We approve 


Waterman 


and pay awards on about 22 pei 
cent of all suggestions turned in, 
and the average is $30.50. So each 
suggestion stands one chance in 
five of being worth $30.00 on a 
gambling basis.” 

Normally, an award is simply 
handed to the employee by his de- 
partment head, but if the check 
is large it is presented with some 
fanfare. ES’s (employee sugges- 
tions) are also recorded on the em- 
ployee’s record. 

While some companies give a 
button or other recognition for all 
suggestions, whether they prove to 
be workable or not, Convair ig- 
nores the “duds” except for a cour- 
teous individual letter explaining 
why the idea was rejected, thank- 
ing the contestant, and encourag- 
ing him to try again. These are not 
form letters. Mr. Hartzler signs 
each one personally. 

The participation figure for 1953 
was 311 suggestions per 1,000 em- 
ployees. One man with a prolific 
record turned in 34 entries and 
won 19 awards. 

As instructed in a company 
booklet, ‘“‘What’s the Idea?” the 
worker with a bright thought fills 
out a printed suggestion sheet, 
giving the name of the department 
affected and detailing present and 
proposed methods. On the blank is 
a statement that a _ suggestion 
should do at least one of the fol- 
lowing: Increase production; con- 
serve time, material, or energy; 
eliminate an operation; eliminate 
or improve a tool, jig, or fixture; 
eliminate the possibility of error; 
eliminate a safety or health haz- 
ard; increase output of machine; 
improve a method; or improve 
quality of product. 

The back page is ruled in small 
squares to facilitate sketches and 
diagrams. Inside pages 2 and 3 of 
the form are for use by the cost 
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GF builds up his CF” 


*CONFIDENCE FACTOR 


This fine chair —the GF COMFORT MASTER JUNIOR 
—adds prestige to the junior executive's job 


A handsome GF Comfort Master Junior 
chair does more than harmonize with 
modern office surroundings. It helps to 
step up the morale of the junior exec- 
utive...to give him a feeling of conf- 
dence so necessary to a young man on 
the way up. 

Equally important 1s the comfort of the 


Comfort Master Junior 
signed for good posture as well as seat- 


-a chair de- 


ing ease. Built of strong, welded alu- 
minum, cushioned with foam rubber, 
the Comfort Master Junior has five 
adjustments to ° tailor-fit”” any man. 


Good metal business furniture is @ 900d investment 
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Another important feature is the long 
term economy of this fine chair. Al 
though it may be slightly higher in 
first cost than run-of-the-mill ofhce 
chairs, it will outlast them by a matter 
j 


of years... and keep its handsome ap 


— ¢ 
GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


pearance even longer 


Find out for yourself what a relatively 
insignificant investment can do for your 
junior executives and for your com 
pany’s over-all efhciency as well. Call 
the nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept 
4-28, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


MODE-MAKER DESKS «+ GOODFOR™ 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS «+ SUPER-FILER 

THE MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 





reduction analysts and the award 
committee. 

Employees may collaborate. Two 
men who borrowed an idea from 
the dental profession shared a $691 
award for suggesting the use of 
dental plaster instead of molten 
metal for the locater pads which 
maintain pre-set dimensions of 
certain tools. The flour-like sub- 
stance is easy to work when mixed 
with water, but hardens into a 
solid that will withstand up to 
11,500 pounds pressure. It also ex- 
pands less than metal in solidify- 
ing. Since the award amounted to 
over $100, half was paid at the 
time of acceptance. The balance 
will be paid after the idea has been 
in operation for 6 months, in ac- 
cordance with a policy providing 
for a review and confirmation of 
savings by the suggestion commit- 
tee on all major awards. 

ES's are collected from boxes 
scattered throughout the plant by 
a representative of the industrial 
engineering department, who sorts 
and records them, and returns an 
acknowledgment bearing an identi- 
fication number. Investigation by 
the cost reduction department in- 
cludes an interview with the per- 
son making the suggestion and 
with others concerned. The depart- 
ment’s conclusions are normally 
concurred in by the suggestion 
committee, but need not be. 

The committee, which meets 
weekly, is composed of the man- 
ager of industrial relations as 
chairman, the industrial engineer- 
ing supervisor, chief engineer, fac- 
tory manager, production man- 
ager, chief of planning and tooling, 
factory department head, and two 
factory representatives. The two 
shop representatives serve from 
3- to 6-month terms, replacements 
not to occur simultaneously. 

The committee evaluates awards 
in accordance with a_ standard 
which allows 4 points for in- 
genuity, 4 for originality, and 2 
for completeness. A total of 10 
points entitles the suggester to a 
maximum award based on the cal- 
culated net savings. Up to $50 
earns a flat $5 award. Savings 
above $50 for the first year (or 
for the contract, if less than a full 
year) are awarded on a _ point- 
percentage basis, using a standard 
award graph. When a suggestion 
results in intangible savings, the 
award is based upon the impor- 
tance of the improvement and 
other factors considered applicable 
by the committee. 

Employees whose suggestions 
are rejected may appeal, submit- 
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ting further data. Termination of 
employment does not affect 
awards. Funds to cover anticipated 
payments are set up in the annual 
budget. 

Now and then a suggestion box 
may yield a “gripe’’—reflecting 
personal dislike. Such ES’s stay in 
Mr. Hartzler’s department and are 
handled as grievances, except that 
they do not go through a union 
committee. 

Mr. Hartzler, who studied busi- 
ness administration and industrial 
engineering at the University of 
Michigan, has six men working un- 
der him on cost reduction. One 
specializes in raw materials, and 
another in titanium, a critical ma- 
terial in the aircraft industry. 
What to focus upon is determined 
partly by a breakdown of records, 
but to a great extent by personal 
observation. 

One man’s assignment is_ to 
watch the cost of operating sup- 
plies and perishable tools and 
equipment. Convair, buying its 
own wiping towels, began the year 
1953 using 5,000 a week. In the 
last 7 months of 1953 it bought 
none. Under a new system, the em- 
ployee who gets a clean towel is 
asked to turn in his old one. 
Towels are also now imprinted 
with the company’s insignia, but 
Mr. Hartzler feels former losses 
had been due less to pilferage than 
to the towels “just going out to the 
dump in the trash. 

“We have a great deal of in- 
advertent loss,” he says. “Take 
small drills, used by the hundreds 
of thousands in this business. If 
they are distributed free, a man 
might keep changing drills and 
stick one in his pocket—-not trying 
to steal it, but just to keep it con- 
venient. Then he forgets, takes it 
home, and just doesn’t bother to 
return it.” 

Last May, a new control system 
was put into effect. All tools in the 
plant were picked up and then as- 
signed out in. kits, each kit con- 
taining about $25 worth of tools 
plus five plastic ‘‘checks” to be 
used in obtaining special tools. One 
old-timer had accumulated over 
$400 worth of tools in his box! 
The new system not only keeps 
equipment in use, but simplifies in- 
ventory and checkout when a 
worker quits. 

Among the various gimmicks 
used to keep employees cost-reduc- 
tion-conscious is Connie Mac Savit. 
An attractive young woman em- 
ployee, given a Scotch costume and 
name, is pictured on monthly post- 
ers with saving slogans. The house 


organ, Convariety, features her in 
stories with a thrift angle, and 
runs a continuing boxed short, 
“Connie’s Cost Quiz.”’ Each quiz 
consists of four questions, such as, 
“What is the average number of 
flashlight batteries used up daily 
at SD (San Diego)?” with three 
possible answers. The correct one 
is inverted below. Such stimuli 
keep workers sending suggestions 
in. Whenever promotion work 
stops, ideas lag. 

One stunt that had astonishing 
results was a “rivet contest.” Mer- 
chandise prizes and U. S. Savings 
Bonds were offered for guessing 
the number of rivets that filled a 
water-cooler type of glass jar. 
Entry blanks included space for 
writing down suggestions on how 
to prevent rivet waste. Figures de- 
veloped after the contest showed 
that “droppings” of rivets and 
hardware had been cut to 50 per 
cent of the loss formerly experi- 
enced before the suggestion plan 
was put into effect. 

Although the customary 3- 
month summer drop in suggestions 
began in May and lasted through 
September (1953 was abnormally 
hot and dry), savings achieved 
through CIP, ES, and material- 
conservation campaigns ran 9 per 
cent above 1952 on the basis of 
total expenditures. 

The year’s goal was set by Mr. 
Hartzler at $5 million, much higher 
than ever before, for psychologi- 
cal reasons. About 20 per cent 
more suggestions were received 
than in previous years, and a large 
backlog accumulated. He explains 
that it takes a year to train a man 
in his department, since aircraft 
is a complex industry and the 
plant is so large. As an example 
of the time consumed in testing, 
one man spent 4 months on a single 
investigation. But when he had 
finished, a new extrusion method 
had been developed, saving over 
$150,000. 

Many suggestions contain only 
a nucleus, but each is_ studied 
thoroughly. Cost of the entire pro- 
gram amounts to about 15 per cent 
of the gross savings. 

In addition to its cost reduction 
plans, Convair has a patent plan 
under which the company handles 
legal details and investigations of 
suitable ideas submitted by em- 
ployees. The company pays $50 at 
the time of application and an- 
other $50 when the patent is 
granted, plus 30 per cent of the 
first $1,000 or less of income, with 
a sliding scale of percentages 
should profits run higher. 
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of your accounting 
for just $17.41 a month 
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Time and again, in situations like yours, a When your system or requirements change, 


Burroughs Sensimatic has tripled the volume 
and variety of accounting work an operator can 
ordinarily do. Your own bookkeeper, teamed 
with a Sensimatic, can give you the complete 
records you need—up-to-the-minute, depend 
able records of each phase of your business 

All this results from the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel . . . tailored to speed any combi 
nation of accounting jobs you require. To 
change from job to job, just turn a knob! 


\ 


just change sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that! 


You'll find it very easy to apply complete 
Sensimatic accounting to your business . and 
for just $17.41* a month! Call the nearest 
Burroughs branch listed in the yellow pages of 
your telephone directory or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


"Using average depreciation rates 








ONE SENSIMATIC 
handles all these jobs : 
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COST RECORDS + INVENTORY CONTROL + ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE « GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS + PAYROLL 
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Wherever there’s business there's 
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One advantage of using punched-card equipment for preparing parts book is that revisions are made so easily. For 
example, when major revisions are made annually, only cards being changed or added will have to be key punched 


New Tab Machines Print Parts Book 


At 9,000 Lines an Hour 





General Motors’ Truck and Coach Division has turned to 


punched-card equipment for preparing its master parts 


books, and considerable time and effort are saved. One 


job which formerly took about 2 weeks now takes 2 days 





By Dwight G. Baird 


SING punched-card equipment 
U to prepare copy for its master 
parts books has solved numerous 
problems and effected major eco- 
nomies at General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Truck and Coach Division, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

A parts book for dealers is a 
necessity for all manufacturers of 
automotive vehicles and for many 
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other manufacturers of mechanical 
products. Preparing such a parts 
book has been a king-size head- 
ache for many of them. 

To type master book manu- 
scripts and replacement pages by 
electric typewriter is slow, tedious, 
and expensive work and means 
duplicating typing effort for each 
parts book and replacement page 


service issued. With the punched- 
card equipment, once the original 
book is set up, only those items 
that change or are added need be 
punched. 

Equipment used in preparing the 
copy includes a model 024 key- 
punch machine, model 082 sorter, 
model 407 printer, model 056 veri- 
fier, and a_ standard  collator. 
These model numbers are impor- 
tant, as some older models are not 
capable of doing this type of work. 
The old model printer, for ex- 
ample, had only 43 alphabetical 
characters, whereas the model 407 
has 120. It is also about one-third 
faster, having a speed of 9,000 
lines an hour. The model 082 
sorter has a speed of 650 cards a 
minute. All of this equipment is 
used for other purposes, and run- 
ning the parts list is only one of 
the jobs handled by the tabulating 
department. 

The punched card holds only 80 
characters and as some of the 
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exclusive figuring “automation makes MONROE 


the world’s finest fully automatic calculator! 


The Monro-Matic is the fully automatic calculator so St sive tna 1iyDoa nply sets the probien 
Then it answers swiftly and automatically, without chance of error. That lonroe figuring automation 
in which the machine receives the problem and never stops or needs attention in giving its instantaneous 


answer! Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange sles and Service everywhere 


Operators who know... prefer M O N RO E Calculating, Adding, Accounting Machines 
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lines in the parts list require more 
than 80 characters, 2 cards must 
be used in such cases. 

There is a heading card for each 
group which includes the group 
number, item number (sequence of 
cards), a card number, and a com- 
plete description. The card number 
is necessary because there may be 
more than one card for a line. 

Parts cards are punched to show 
the group number, part number, 
item number, card number, model 
data, quantity per vehicle, and 
special information such as sizes, 
installation information, model 
year, supersedence, and so forth. 

Initial preparation of the tabu- 
lating cards for two truck master 
books required about 1,400 man- 
hours. The books will be revised 
periodically, usually once a year 
and preparing new cards to bring 
the books up to date will be a 
simple operation, as only those 
cards changed or added will have 
to be key punched. 

Part numbers are 
changing and being superseded, 
hence it is necessary to keep 
dealers apprised of these changes 
at frequent intervals. To do _ so, 
GMC provides a bimonthly page 
service which includes revised 
sheets to replace those in the parts 
books on which changes have 
been made. Making these revisions 
formerly took about 2 weeks; to 
make them with the punched-card 
system requires but 2 days. 

The major saving in make-ready 
time effected by the punched-card 
system has been discussed. An- 
other is realized in proofreading. 
Even on original publications, all 
of the material is now verified by 
the key-punch operator, and only 
a spot check is required to insure 
accuracy. It is estimated that on 
the original heavy duty master 
parts book alone, about 500 man- 
hours of proofreading time was 
eliminated. Corresponding savings 
are realized on other parts books 
produced by this method. 

Then, too, the present system 
has numerous other advantages. 
One important byproduct is ab- 
solute accuracy of part numbers 
listed in the numerical index sec 
tion of the books. After the cards 
are finalized for the text section, 
the same cards are used to produce 
a numerical index section, hence 
the latter just cannot be wrong. 

The _ punched-card equipment 
also produces good reproduction 
proofs, which in turn result in 
cleaner and sharper printed copy. 
Then, too, the cleaner reproduc- 
tion proofs furnished to the printer 


constantly 
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eliminate a large amount of opa- 
quing of negatives. The saving of 
time and money on this account is 
substantial. 

Mechanical sorting is another 
advantage not previously had, and 
it is a very important one. Man- 
agement frequently requests _in- 
formation concerning certain parts 
or groups of parts which would 
hardly be available without such 
a system. The punched cards can 
be sorted at a speed of 650 a 
minute to reveal almost any in- 
formation desired concerning the 
parts. 

An example of what can be done 
along this line is the collating of 
all cards in both truck and coach 
parts books to come up with a 
composite list showing every model 
applying to the same part number. 
This type of information is_in- 
valuable to both the home office 
and field warehouses. 

GMC also has the problem of 
issuing so-called ‘‘Model Books’”’ 
for various coach operators. Dur- 
ing 1953, eight model coaches were 
built, not all of which were en- 
tirely different, but each having 
enough variations to require a new 
parts book. 

These models are not released 
for production all at the same time. 
Therefore, if a certain model is re- 
leased one month and if another 
is released 2 months later, using 
the punched-card equipment, it is 
merely a matter of reproducing 
the first deck of cards, running a 
list, and marking this list to rep- 
resent the later model parts. The 


cards are then corrected and final 
copy run for reproduction of the 
later model coach parts book. 

The saving in typing and proof- 
reading an entire coach parts book 
manuscript is readily apparent. 

All parts serviced by GMC are 
classified, and this warehouse clas- 
sification record is set up on 
punched cards. Of necessity, all 
parts books produced by GMC show 
the latest service part numbers. 
To arrive at this latest part num- 
ber, the punched cards for the 
parts book are collated with those 
in the classification record, and the 
good numbers are then determined 
mechanically. It then becomes a 
matter of checking the balance 
against the parts history record to 
determine the latest service num- 
ber to show. 

Prior to the use of punched 
cards, it was necessary to manual- 
ly check every part in a parts book 
against the parts history record. 
When it is considered that there 
are thousands of part numbers in 
every parts book published, it is 
easy to understand why this meth- 
od of collating saves considerable 
time and money. 

To date, GMC has produced, by 
the punched-card method, two 
truck master parts books, two 
coach master parts books, and 
several sets of replacement pages 
for these master books. 

GMC’s technical publications de- 
partment is well satisfied with the 
results obtained through the use of 
the punched-card system to pro- 
duce parts books. 





For Discussion tn Apu 
‘Following the Leader,'’ this month's article written by W. H. Conant, 
is one which undoubtedly will stir up plenty of heated discussion at 
April meetings. The author is a management consultant who has seen 


many companies blindly follow one another, and he speaks with au- 
thority. It might be a good time to ‘‘take a look in the mirror.”’ 


Two other articles which will make good meat for a discussion meet 
ing are those on ways to save copying and 
methods of handling mail. Both articles 
concern operations which often vary wide- 
ly in different companies, but both opera- 
tions can bear much improvement in most 


companies. The one 
on mail handling is 
excellent for com 
parison purposes. 


NEXT MONTH 
Public speaking tips 
from an expert 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





How to get big savings with 
modernized Kardex equipment 


You pay a hidden “fatigue tax” every 
time your clerks wrestle with old fash- 
ioned office equipment or hunt through 
record-keeping forms that are out- 
dated or improperly designed. Less 
productive work is accomplished, addi- 
tional office help is often required, and 
overhead costs soar when you waste 
money on sheer physical labor! 

Spectacular improvements in visible 
systems and equipment can bring you 
savings of up to 25% in clerical costs 
alone — enough to quickly pay for the 
original investment. 

If your offices are using visible 
record-keeping systems that are over 
five years old, it will pay you to look 
over our new folder, “Modernize To 
Economize”’. This will give you the full 
range of recent developments from 
electrically powered Robot-Kardex 
(finest and fastest of all visible record 
equipment) to accurate, labor-saving 


+ 


Kardlok signals and forms. Circle 
KD730 on coupon below 





Line-A-Time Increases 
Typing Production... 
Decreases Typing Errors 


It has now been scientifically proven 
that users of Line-A-Time gain as 
much as 20% in typing production, 
with a marked increase in accuracy. 

In order to determine the advantages 
of reading from copy placed in front of 
the typist, Business Educators from a 
large Mid-Western University con 
ducted experiments with typing stu 
dents at three schools, over a period of 
two semesters. The results of this com- 
prehensive analysis are of vital interest 
to every cost conscious office executive. 
The unnecessary cost of old-fashioned 
side reading is demonstrated by com- 
parison charts and graphs. You will 
see how Line-A-Time gives greater 
typing output with less effort — more 
accurate and neater work which can be 
measured in tangible dollar savings at 
every typing station in the office. Circle 
folder RSL274. 
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File Microfilm Records Where 
You Can Find Them... Fast... 
With Remington Rand Filmsort 


Here’s great news for everyone 
bothered by mushrooming files or 
worried over the space problems 
of record storage. Filmsort 
makes it possible to find your 
microfilmed records when needed 
faster than you could find the 
originals. Now you can keep even 
the most active files on microfilm 
without loss of reference speed 
and convenience 

This can be done with either 
Filmsort aperture cards or Film 
sort jackets. The ingenious aper 
ture card seals individual micro 
film records right into the cards 
of your record finding system 
whether you use vertically or 
visible indexed files, or punched 
cards. Then, when you want to 
refer to a record, you get the 
finding card and the record with 
out further search 

The Filmsort jacket is designed 
to hold microfilm strips of allied 
records, so that a single 5” x 3 
jacket can replace a file folder of 
over 100 originals. You can file 
as many as 40 jackets to the inch, 
to achieve spectacular savings in 
costly floor space. Many sizes and 
types are available 

Circle F375 for more informa 
tion about Filmsort cards, jach 
ets, readers, and systems 








New Proof That It Pays To Pro- 
tect Your Vital Records From Fire 


Business after business, rising from 
the ashes of office fires, either find that 
they are able to resume operations 
easily because their records were ade 
quately protected or find themselves 
facing bankruptcy because their rec 
ords were incinerated in uninsulated 
steel files or obsolete vaults and safes 

Our files are bulging with reports 
and testimonials from companies which 
have come through major fires success 
fully with Remington Rand Safe 
Cabinet equipment. For example, we 
have three reports just off the press to 
illustrate the value of certified point 
of-use record protection. 

The first tells of a Remington Rand 
Safe-Cabinet which survived the heat 
and flames of a five-hour fire, falling 
from the second floor to the basement, 
and remaining submerged in water for 
half a day, yet still protecting the 
records inside from damage. The sec 
ond tells of another Safe-Cabinet 
which brought $90,000 worth of a 
counts receivables through an eight 
hour fire; the third, of a Remington 
Rand Safe-Ledger Tray which safe 
2 million 
dollar fire, even though subjected to a 


guarded vital records in a 


20 foot fall in a collapsing building 

tead these three accounts to see the 
performance you can expect from 
Remington Rand insulated equipment 
hould fire ever strike your office Circle 
$C:754-760-761. 


Mlemington. FRand 
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Gouus Helps 
How Company Controls 





Farmers Casualty Company, a small insurance company in 


Des Moines, lowa, has headquarters outside the high-rent 


area in a building formerly used as a nightclub. This article 


tells how turnover and absenteeism are kept to a minimum 





By James R. McGuire 


F your clerical help is giving you 

headaches, chances are you can 
take a tip from C. N. Rogers of 
Des Moines, lowa. 

He’s figured out a way to keep 
absenteeism, tardiness, and _per- 
sonnel turnover to a minimum and 
at the same time boost office ef- 
ficiency and morale to a high level 

Mr. Rogers is_ president of 
Farmers Casualty Company (Mu 
tual). This is a small insurance 
company that employs 24 office 
workers. But whether a company 
employs 24 or 240 office workers, 
it can adapt Mr. Rogers’ success 
formula to suit its needs, 

During the 22 years the com- 
pany has been in business, only 
one girl left “‘to get a better job.” 
She became an airline stewardess, 
worked a year and a half, and then 
returned to ask for a job with the 
company again. 

One girl was fired during the 22 
years, but the rest of the personnel 
turnover has been limited to girls 
quitting chiefly for reasons to 
which neither Mr. Rogers nor 
anyone else could object unless he 
wanted to defy Dan Cupid: Mar- 
riage and pregnancy. Some girls 
quit, of course, because they were 
moving out of the state. 

But take the matter of absentee- 
ism. Everyone knows how it dis- 
rupts the office routine when a 
couple of girls stay home “with a 
headache.”’ When several girls stay 
home the same day, you've got a 
real headache of your own. 

Here’s how Mr. Rogers keeps ab- 
senteeism to a minimum: 

Every girl who has 100 per cent 
attendance during the year gets a 
bonus equivalent to 12 days’ pay. 
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For every day that she doesn’t 
show up (whether it’s because of 
sickness or not), a day’s pay is de- 
ducted from the bonus. Also, if 
she comes in 15 minutes or half an 
hour late without a legitimate ex- 
cuse, an appropriate amount is de- 
ducted from the bonus. 

Example: If Mary makes $10 a 
day and she comes to work every 
day, her bonus is $120. But if she 
misses 1 day, her bonus is only 
$110. Mary can take a day off any 
time she feels like it, but she'll 
think twice if it’s going to cost 
her $10. 

(The company pays all of the 
premium on hospital insurance for 
each employee. It also gives each 


C. N. Rogers was retired farmer when 
he went into insurance ‘‘to keep busy" 


Absenteeism 


girl a 2-week vacation with pay.) 

Actually, though, the girls don’t 
want to stay home. They work 
only 35 hours a week in their air- 
conditioned office and, since they 
get off at 3:30 every afternoon, 
there’s plenty of time left for 
shopping, a matinee, beauty treat- 
ments, golf, or puttering around 
the apartment. 

Right about now you’re probably 
saying, “Sure, you can cut down on 
absenteeism and tardiness if you 
pamper the life out of thern!”’ 

Mr. Rogers, himself, has the an- 
swer to that: 

“The girls accomplish more in a 
7-hour day than any office force of 
a similar size working an 8-hour 
day. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
policy applications that come in 
with the morning mail are proc- 
essed and sent out to the policy- 
holders before quitting time.” 

There are no breaks for Cokes, 
coffee, or cigarettes! The girls 
come to work at 8 a.m. and take 
half an hour off for lunch. They 
can take an hour for lunch if they 
want to, but then they must work 
half an hour longer than they now 
do in the afternoon. 

Most of the girls bring their 
lunches—not only because it’s a 
good way for a working girl to 
save money, but also because it’s 
so convenient. 

Mr. Rogers installed an up-to- 
date kitchen in the office and 
equipped it with a refrigerator, hot 
plate, coffee urn, cooking utensils, 
dishes, and eating space. Everyone 
takes a turn at “K.P.”’ duty. Half 
an hour before quitting time, two 
employees quit work and clean up 
the kitchen. 

Aithough there are no recrea- 
tional breaks during office hours, 
everyone gets a real break four 
times a year. One day is set aside 
each quarter to celebrate office 
birthdays that occur during the 3- 
month period. The whole force gets 
half a day off. 

In the evening, the employees, 
their wives, husbands, and sweet- 
hearts meet for a dinner party 
usually at one of the swankiest 
places in town. Everyone who had 
a birthday during the quarter re- 
ceives a $4 or $5 present and the 
company foots all the bills. 
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Benefits are popping out all over 
the place and, of course, they’re for 
everyone not just the office girls. 

One benefit that keeps employees 
from looking for greener pastures 
is a trust fund the company set up. 
Each year the company puts in the 
trust fund a sum equivalent to 10 
per cent of the person’s salary. 

The employees don’t contribute 
anything to the trust fund, but as 
long as they stay with the com- 
pany, it keeps piling up for them 
and accumulating interest. The 
sky is the limit. 

An employee who leaves before 
5 years elapse gets none of the 
money. If she quits after 5 years, 
she can take 40 per cent of her 
fund with her. After 6 years it’s 
43 per cent, 7 years 46 per cent. 
For every additional year she 
stays, she can take 3 per cent 
more of the fund with her. At the 
end of 25 years, she can draw out 
the full amount with accumulated 
interest. 

Pay increases are predicated on 
the company’s income and em- 
ployees are informed of this when 
hired. If the company has a bad 
year, there aren’t any raises and 
no money goes into the trust fund. 
Only once has this happened. If 


the company has reverses, salaries 
go down. 

“We've never had to do that and 
I hope we never will,” Mr. Rogers 
says. “If we did, we would start 
cutting salaries of highest paid em- 
ployees first.” 

Raises, granted once a year, are 
based on a percentage of the em- 
ployee’s pay. It’s been 10 per cent 
of each employee’s pay lately. 

Top pay for office girls (exclud- 
ing the office manager) is between 
$350 and $400 a month. New girls 
get $130 a month during a 2-month 
training period. Average pay for 
stenographers with the company 
less than 5 years is $50 a week. 
It’s $70 a week for those who have 
been with the company longer. 
Average pay for clerical help is 
$44 a week. 

Keeping the girls interested in 
dull, routine work is a_ problem 
that harasses many office man- 
agers and contributes to personnel 
turnover. Not so, at Farmers 
Casualty. All of the jobs are ro- 
tated at frequent intervals so that 
none of the work is monotonous. 

At least three girls know how 
to handle each job. When one girl 
is swamped with work, others 
come to her assistance. 





L 
U 


AVAILABLE 


| 
10H en gtLOw NG MAKE RESERVATIONS 


Airborne travelers get a quick picture of hotel accommodations upon arriving 
at Denver's Stapleton Field. This Reserve-A-Room board shows what rooms are 
available (single in left column, double in right). After making choice, the 
traveler calls hotel from adjacent telephone booths. Hotel clerks change the 
listings on the board by setting switch and dialing (as shown in the inset) 
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Slack periods develop in this 
company’s business just as in any 
other. When that time comes and 
two or three girls have nothing to 
do, the office manager sends them 
home. You can imagine what an 
incentive this is for girls to get 
ahead in their work. 

Mr. Rogers is no personnel man- 
agement specialist and doesn’t pre- 
tend to be one. His formal educa- 
tion ended when he finished the 
eighth grade in a 1l-room country 
school near Indianola, Iowa, known 
as Frog Pond school. 

Most of his life Mr. Rogers was 
a farmer, but he retired from 
farming when he was in his early 
forties and got into the insurance 
business “just to keep busy.” The 
company he now heads has a year- 
ly net income that ranges from $1 
million to $1.25 million. He expects 
it to have $500,000 surplus by the 
end of 1953. 

Obviously, Mr. Rogers didn’t 
pick up all of his knowledge about 
personnel management at Frog 
Pond, but there’s a touch of the 
Frog Pond philosophy in his views. 

“We encourage our employees 
to think of the organization as a 
family unit rather than a hard- 
boiled business organization,” he 
says. “We try to make the filing 
clerk feel her work is just as im- 
portant as anyone else’s. We don’t 
want anyone to feel like a little 
cog in a big machine.” 

And yet that’s the way the girls 
seem to work together—like cogs 
meshing perfectly in a smoothly 
running machine. There are no 
monkey wrenches (like absentee- 
ism, tardiness, or excessive per- 
sonnel turnover) thrown in here. 





Handicapped 
Have Value 


F you should happen to stand 

around a certain New York shop 
some morning about work-starting 
time, you would see men and 
women coming to work in wheel 
chairs—-some without legs, polio 
victims, deaf-mutes, and other em- 
ployees who lack some important 
physical asset. Every one of the 
40 workers is afflicted with a seri- 
ous physical handicap which a few 
years ago would have doomed him 
to charity or family support. But 
now each one is pulling his own 
weight. 
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This shop is turning out stators 
for the Eclipse Pioneer Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Stators are used in aviation elec- 
tronic controls. Not a single one 
of the 1,000 stators delivered to 
Bendix each week has been turned 
down. The shop is swamped with 
more orders than it can handle and 
the employees are as well paid as 
able-bodied men doing similar 
work in other shops. 

This New York shop is helping 
explode one of the most inhumane 
phobias that ever afflicted a busi- 
ness economy. Businessmen and 
industrial authorities are rapidly 
discovering that the ranks of dis- 
abled humanity contain one of the 
most reliable manpower pools in 
the country. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, for example, finds that deaf- 
mutes can concentrate on their 
work and give it more undivided 
attention than workers able to hear 
who are distracted by factory 
noises. In fact, the company is so 
well pleased with them it carries 
on its payroll a ‘mute colony.” The 
bosses say they catch on to ma- 
chine operations and carry on their 
work better than other employees 
on the same jobs. The company 
operates special training classes 
for them, with instructors who un- 
derstand the sign language. 

Both Goodyear and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. have been em- 
ploying deaf workers for many 
years. They prove especially effec- 
tive in operations requiring close 
absorption, such as_ typesetting, 
chemical laboratory work, and 
similar assignments. They hold 
many production jobs and give fine 
service on the big punch presses. 

At a Timken Roller Bearing 
plant the workers who do the best 
inspection work on bearings are 
not afflicted with ordinary eye de- 
fects like astigmatism, cataracts, 
or even pink eye. They are totally 
blind. The company makes use of 
their acute senses of hearing and 
touch. They use precision gauges 
that give different sound signals 
when a bearing is too small, too 
large, or just right. 

Considering the experience of 
these industrial employers, we can 
more readily see that forcing mil- 
lions of disabled people onto 
charity rolls has been one of the 
most costly practices in which 
our social economy has ever in- 
dulged. These potential workers 
are not looking for doles. Neither 
are they looking for somebody to 
hire them out of pity. They are 
seeking a chance to give some em- 
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I suspect the boss! 


@ Page Mr. Price or Mr. Waterhouse. 
You really need a CPA to account 


for postage around here. Somebody's 


always using stamps—and not telling 
me.I suspect my absent-minded 
boss, for one. Why don’t we get a 
postage meter and get rid of all 


this fuss with stamps? 


@ Now, any office, even the smallest 
branch, can have a DM desk-model 
Postage Meter —and do away with the 
bother of buying, licking, sticking 
and accounting for old-fashioned 
The DM 


prints metered postage, any 


adhesive stamps 


amount needed for any kind 
of mail, right on the envelope 
4 And metered mail, needing 


no canceling, can get faster 


Model DM 
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Please 
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Address 


postoffice handling. Even handles 
parcel post; and has a moistener for 
sealing envelopes. Automatically 
accounts for postage, shows amounts 
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® Buy as much postage as you wish 
at a time and forget the possibility of 
lost or damaged stamps. So easy to use, 


anyone can learn in a few minutes. 
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for a free demonstration or 

send the coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet. 
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ployer a dollar’s worth of work for 
a dollar’s worth of pay. Condemn- 
ing them to public relief is not only 
wasteful, but the worst kind of 
injustice to people mostly able and 
anxious to support themselves. 

To show what a terrific burden 
society has to carry as a result of 
such a stupid attitude, we will cite 
the cases of 12,000 handicapped 
people who finished rehabilita- 
tion training in 1952. These un- 
fortunates had been receiving a 
total of over $8 million a year in 
public assistance. After the train- 
ing was completed, they went com- 
pletely off taxpayer expense, be- 
gan earning a total of $22.5 million 
a year, and became taxpayers 
themselves. In short, they are now 
helping support the Government 
instead of being supported by it. 

Many larger industries are find- 
ing such a gold mine of skill among 
society’s casualties that they are 
setting up training systems of their 
own. There are many jobs, of 
course, in which disabilities of cer- 
tain kinds do not impair ability to 
handle them and, hence, do not re- 
quire any special training. But fre- 
quently where the impairment 
does offer difficulty, special train- 
ing or special mechanical aids will 
bridge the gap. 

One corporation that has de- 
veloped a fine philosophy toward 
disabled humanity is General 
Motors Corp, Dr. Max R. Burnell, 
who heads the medical department 
of that company, says that, unlike 
many employing concerns, Gen- 
eral Motors doesn’t give a man a 
rigid examination to hunt for his 
disabilities, It hunts for his abili- 
ties. He takes the position that 
every one of us, including himself, 
has some kind of disability that 
would rule us out of some kind of 
employment, and it isn’t neces- 
sarily a physical one. 

It may be a mental or emotional 
one, or simply one of the many 
peculiarities that are distributed 
among all of us. For example, he 
says, a man with no arms is ob- 
viously handicapped in the ship- 
ping rooin, But a man who can’t 
stand noise is just as handicapped 
in the forge shop. A man who can’t 
say “no” politely is handicapped in 
the public relations department, 
and a worker who lacks manual 
dexterity is handicapped on the as- 
sembly line, no matter how sound 
he may be physically. 

At the GM Cadillac plant, medi- 
cal examinations were given to 
3,500 workers, and of this num- 
ber, 780 had physical impairments 
of a very obvious type. They were 


adjusted to jobs for which they 
were best fitted “ and,” says 
Dr. Karle A. Irwin, who had 
charge of the examinations, “our 
supervisors rate these ‘handi- 
capped’ people high above the 
average in attendance, attitude, 
loyalty, and ability to get along 
with others.” 

At this plant is a deaf-mute who 
is a repairman in the plating divi- 
sion. A badly crippled polio vic 
tim is an engineering clerk. A 
cardiac sufferer is a wrist pin in- 
spector. A partial paralytic with a 
useless left hand is a connecting 
rod inspector. 

A worker who inspects bazooka 
rocket ball pins for exact size and 
strength of welds is totally blind 
and is going well beyond the pro- 
duction schedule that the company 
sets for workers in that kind of 
service. 

An employee without legs is used 
as a teacher. At GM’s Oldsmobile 
plant is a group of 11 blind men 
working at all kinds of fast com- 
plex machines. Their ratings stack 
up higher than those of men able 
to see. When someone remarked 
to his supervisor that a blind man 
can’t run a punch press, he re- 
plied, “‘Well, don’t tell Oldsmobile, 
because they’ve got them doing it.”’ 


These 11 blind workers were 
formerly receiving Michigan State 
Aid to the tune of $57.60 each, or a 
total of $635.60 a month. Now 
they are paying Uncle Sam a with- 
holding tax of $500 a month. 

While we've still got a lot of 
stupid prejudice to overcome, we 
are rapidly learning that using 
handicapped people is not charity, 
but one of the best investments our 
business economy has ever made. 





Man on Move 


NSERT a coin in a slot these 

days and anything might hap- 
pen! For the fourth part of a dol- 
lar you can now enjoy all the 
comforts of your office, courtesy of 
a unique unit, called “Travel 
Talk,” operating in Cleveland. 

It consists of a desk-size booth, 
soundproofed for privacy, with a 
built-in dictating machine and 
comfortable chair. 

A Dictabelt record pops out 
when a coin is inserted in a slot, 
good for 15 minutes of dictation. 
A second coin activates the Dicta- 
phone for an additional 10 minutes. 





Fiberglas baffles have cut down noise in the bookkeeping department of the 
Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia. The ceiling, of concrete vaulted 
arch construction, echoed much of the racket in the 4,000-square-foot room. 
The 240 baffles, weighing 6 pounds each, are hung to ceiling by traverse rods 
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Punched Tape Mechanizes Office 


(Continued from page 12) 


ventional lines. The punched cards 
might go on to be processed by 
electronic machines, or they might 
be sorted and processed on regular 
tabulating equipment. 

Thus, we find in this particular 
theoretical case that the machine 
which does the recording at the 
point of origin must have a tape 
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output, and companies setting up a 
punched-tape system would have 
to purchase this machine. The 
same standard communications 
network in use in many companies 
could be used as it now stands, and 
no additional expenditure would be 
involved here. The only other new 
machine which would be needed 
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would be the tape-to-card conver- 
sion machine, which would repro- 
duce information from the tape 
into regular punched cards. 

Of course, if information 
tually produced by these punched 
cards must be transmitted back to 
the first office by teletype, a ma- 
chine which could convert data 
from punched cards to tape would 
also be required. 

Therefore, we can see that exist- 
ing accounting machine systems 
will not have to be scrapped if a 
five-channel punched tape is to be 
installed. What generally will hap- 
pen is that an office will merely 
add tape-output and conversion 
machines to the machines it al- 
ready has in operation. 

For a company which is 
sidering setting up a five-channel 
punched-tape system (or anothe1 
way of saying it, setting up inte- 
grated data processing through 
common language machines), H. F. 
van Gorder, director of U. S. 
Steel’s Methods Planning Division, 
offered these suggestions at AMA’s 
recent conference: 

1. Appoint a coordinator for in- 
tegrated data processing. 

2. Prepare a master chart of the 
clerical processes, defining: 

a. Major functions within the 
fundamental clerical processes of 
sales, production, and purchasing. 

b. Data received, originated, and 
produced by each function. 

3. Establish two basic rules: 

a. Record data at point of origin 
on office machines which create 
five-channel punched tapes. or 
tabulating cards as the automatic 
byproduct of recording operation. 

b. Perpetuate original and sub- 
sequent data by means of office 
machines which “read’’ and punch 
tapes or cards. 

4. Select the functions which are 
to be mechanized in the current 
year. 

5. Mechanize the selected func- 
tions within the framework of 
Rules 3a and 3b. 

6. Plan the mechanization of all 
remaining functions in sequence 
from the beginning to the ending 
functions. 

7. Mechanize these remaining 
functions in sequence and within 
the framework of Rules 3a and 3b. 


even- 


con- 
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Calculator for University 


HE Westinghouse Electric Cor- 

poration will build a complex 
calculating machine to be installed 
at the University of Wisconsin as 
a gift from the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association. 

Known as an alternating current 
network calculator, the machine 
will be able to solve complicated 
electric power generating and dis- 
tribution problems in days rather 
than the months required by 
manual figuring. It will be 1 of 48 
in the entire world, and the only 
one of its kind in the state. 

The Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion is comprised of the major 
privately owned electric and gas 
utility companies of the state. 

In addition to the gift of the 
calculator, a group of Association 
companies will pay for its use and 
operation. These firms include: 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., Wis- 
consin Power and Light Co., Madi- 


son Gas and Electric Co., Northern 
States Power Co. of Wisconsin 
Lake Superior District Power Co 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

The calculator, which will be 
valued at $240,000 installed, will 
be made available to engineering 
students and research workers, to 
members of the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association, and to all publi-« 
utilities and industries in the state 
for studies of alternating current 
electrical systems and analysis of 
power systems. 

The machine is scheduled to be 
ready for operation in the Uni 
versity’s new engineering building 
within 2 years. 

Although the equipment can be 
used for other purposes, its prin 
cipal use will be in the solution of 
complicated electric system prob- 
lems, said Professor Harold A. 
Peterson, chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin electrical en 
gineering department. 





Company Planes Aid Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


of corporate affairs. This second 
plane is also used for other busi- 
ness trips. 

One of Garrett’s divisions is 
AiResearch Aviation Service Com- 
pany, which rebuilds aircraft for 
executive use. The company, for 
example, converted 2 World War 
II, Martin B-26 attack bombers 
into sleek, 16-passenger executive 
transports for the Tennessee Gas 
and Transmission Company. Where 
waist gunners formerly fired 50- 
caliber machine guns, as many as 
10 passengers can now relax and 
enjoy a comfortable compartment 
with picture windows. 

The cost of operating an air- 
plane naturally is fairly expensive, 
but it is often difficult to arrive at 
an exact figure because of the 
types of planes and types of serv- 
ice for which they are used. As 
pointed out by Standard Oil 
(Ohio), “In many of the opera- 
tions, the advantage of the use of 
the airplane is not a matter of its 
cost but rather the necessity for 
transportation which could not be 
accomplished by any other means.” 

Few of the companies contacted 
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in this report would venture a 
figure on costs per mile. Sun Oil 
Company, however, estimates that 
its costs per mile range from $0.75 
to $1.25. Continental Can figures 
its costs per mile run about $0.80 
on the average. American Can 
figures its costs per air mile, which 
runs the figure up a trifle—-to 
$1.49. 

The costs per mile obviously de 
pend upon the number of hours a 
plane is in the air. The National 
Business Aircraft Association re 
ommends operation from 400 to 
600 hours a year for each plane 
The cost per flight hour and pas 
senger mile a year curves sharpiy 
downward from 100 to 400 hours 
a year, levels out gradually from 
400 to 709 hours, and remains al 
most static from 700 to 1,000 
hours. 

The “recommended” 400 hours 
are flown by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel’s one plane during the aver 
age year. Standard Oil (Ohio) 
keeps a flying record which gives 
some idea of the mileage flown by 
aircraft during a year. Standard’s 
Lockheeds fly about 90,000 miles 
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a year, while about 80,000 miles 
are traveled by the Beechcrafts. 
Some 70,000 miles are flown yearly 
by the Bonanzas at Standard. 

These figures seem to be fairly 
typical, although Admiral Cor- 
poration’s 2 planes fly something 
like 110,000 miles a year, while 
a subsidiary of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California flew 108,000 
miles with its single DC-3 in 1952. 
The mileage naturally depends 
upon type of plane and usage; a 
transport is certainly going to roll 
up much more mileage than a 
single-engine observation plane. 

Companies figuring out how ex- 
pensive a plane would be must in- 
clude the initial price of the plane, 
average operating costs, and the 
cost of hiring qualified pilots. Most 
firms with their own planes have 
their own operating crews (pilot, 
co-pilot, and licensed mechanic). 
As an example, Sunray Oil has 3 
planes and a crew of 6—5 pilots 
and 1 licensed aircraft and engine 
mechanic. 

Some companies have different 
arrangements—United States Steel 
Corporation, for example. U. S. 
Steel has 10 planes, some of which 
are flown by pilots on the com- 


pany’s payroll. Three of the planes, 
however—the 3 Super DC-3’s—are 
maintained and operated by Capi- 
tal Airlines, including the job of 
providing pilots and co-pilots. In 
another case, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company owns 4 
planes but does not employ a full- 
time pilot. This company uses 
pilots employed by Atlantic Avia- 
tion Service, Wilmington, Del. 

In most cases, these larger com- 
panies with fleets of planes have 
well-established policies as far as 
use of the planes is concerned. The 
planes are generally limited to top 
executives, or to the people these 
executives designate. Some com- 
panies probably are more liberal 
with their planes, but there usual- 
ly are a great many factors that 
are not evident on the surface. 
Standard Oil (Ohio) said that its 
planes are not restricted to certain 
personnel, explaining that the re- 
striction applies “‘to requests for 
assignment of the plane to a 
specific trip.” Once a plane has 
been assigned to an authorized 
member of management, he can 
use it for the transportation of 
any personnel in connection with 
his operation. 





Following the Leader 


(Continued from page 13) 


greet old customers. Much of their 
time, however, is given to answer- 
ing curiosity questions of free-pass 
sightseers and to adding printed 
matter to adolescents’ collections. 
If a new customer is made, the 
profit from his business may pay 
part of the shipping cost of the 
exhibits. 

But A & M was there in the next 
aisle. And it had a chance to look 
over a competitor’s salesmen. A 
little later one or more of them 
might change employers. 

Probably one large convention is 
as damaging to business back at 
the office as one small fire. And 
the expense is likely to mount to 
a figure that would hire two or 
three good salesmen for a year. 

This does not imply that con- 
ventions never have value. Some 
of them result in benefits which 
nearly equal their disruptive effect 
on normal business operations. In- 
dustrywide policies can be estab- 
lished and standards agreed upon 


which may benefit all concerned, 
including the public. Yet nearly all 
such benefits are worked out in 
committees, and committees can be 
assembled more often and at less 
expense than conventions. When- 
ever trade assemblages tend ‘o im- 
prove the ethics of an industry, 
they are eminently worth while; 
but the fondly accepted view on 
their good-fellowship virtues is 
only a mote in the eye. 

“IT met Fred C. last week and he 
says the B&Y people are going 
to put up a new plant on the coast. 
Can we sit back and watch them 
beat us to the punch out there?” 

“Definitely not. If they can make 
it pay, so can we.” But neither 
speaker knows whether “they” 
can or cannot. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing to do but copy B&Y, 
plant for plant and office for office. 

There could be a sound reason 
for B& Y to build or buy a plant 
on the coast. No one outside its 
inner circle knows what conditions 
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may justify it or, indeed, may not 
justify it, according to prudent 
judgment. B& Y may lack some- 
thing which this copying competi- 
tor has; and it is driven, or so it 
thinks, to come up for air in other 
surroundings. Following B& Y’s 
lead might be wholly unwise as a 
“‘me-too”’ measure. 

The establishment of multiple 
plants is one of the most debatable 
of business policies. Such a policy’s 
advantages may be matched or ex- 
ceeded by its disadvantages. As a 
rule it is more a question of avail- 
able organization than of trans- 
portation costs for raw material 
or prompt availability of goods to 
the trade. It is too large a sub- 
ject to be discussed here, but the 
old principle of hirelings compared 
with proprietors in divided or re- 
mote operations is the dominant 
element of it. 

Whether B&Y is duplicating 
the production of its same products 
in another location or diversifying 
its line, a similar move by a com- 
petitor may not be at all appro- 
priate, according to this competi- 
tor’s various conditions of trade, 
supply, organization, experience, 
finances, or range of products. 

If it is an office building which 
B&Y is going to build, it excites 
a measure of envy, and a competi- 
tor may be prompted also to build 
one to maintain an equal standing; 
all the while feeling confident that 
his firm also needs more room. 

There is a concern which had a 
very successful neighboring plant Cnctiitina aiiticiatin 
just a few blocks away. The neigh- leaf on right side.) 
bor built a 10-story office building. 

This was too much for the pride of 4 , 
the proprietor of the ebicne 1 down Write for illustrated brochure. R iffa ri 
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He, too, erected a 10-story office $T. LOUIS 5, MO 


building which he needed as much 
as Brazil needs to import coffee. 
He managed to use most of the top 
two floors for offices, and so forth; 
and filled the other “office’’ floors 
with merchandise, much of which 
finally proved to be dead stock. 
Not long afterward, a committee 
of bankers took over the manage- 
ment of this proprietor’s business. 
Oh, yes, and its 10-story neighbor’s 
company was subsequently sold 
out to a different line of industry. 
In contrast to this is the case of 
the Blue Chip Enterprise, which 
earns $80 million to $100 million 
net annually, after taxes. It 
bought, some years ago, an office 
buiiding in a convenient location, 
but of uncertain age, without 
exotic wood-paneled elevators, and 
it is still right there in that same 
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building, while architectural gems 
have risen nearby to look down 
on it, 

Or perhaps B& Y is changing 
its product basically, going out 
of its original line and taking on 
a wholly unrelated fabrication. 
Should competition follow its lead? 

There was a large maker of bat- 
teries which decided, for reasons 
of its own, to enter the electronics 
field instead. Perhaps it believed 
battery demand would not continue 
in a big way. It did, however, con- 
tinue in a much bigger way, with 
a number of large manufacturers 
subsequently going into it. Cer- 
tainly it is a much less complicated 
business than radio and with far 
less pressure of competition from 
model and technical advance 
changes. 

Whether or not it was a matter 
of following a leader, a competitor 
in batteries sold out its business. 
But the major competition did not 
follow suit, and is in an enviable 
situation today. 

A less basic move by a competi- 
tor may be a launching of institu- 
tional advertising. There can be 
reasons to justify such a move. 
Excess profits can be plowed back 
to advantage in establishing wider 
recognition; or lack of direct con- 
sumer contact may need explana- 
tion of the public interest served. 

But to go off the deep end on 
promotional advertising to follow 
a leader can be chasing a rainbow. 
Not often is there too much ad- 
vertising by any concern, but 
sometimes it is of shotgun, rather 
than rifle, variety. The very largest 
concerns in business today, which 
might fairly feature only their in- 
stitutional importance, direct their 
huge appropriations. toward spe- 
cific products and markets. Copy- 
ing any other concern’s type of 
publicity may not do justice to 
the goods, product, or service of- 
fered to the market. 

One of the less important fea- 
tures copied from others is terms 
of payment. If the competition 
offers 2 per cent for cash, that 
seems to set the standard for 
others in that same line--whether 
or not they want to or can afford 
to pay that much for working 
capital. If competition offers dat- 
ings, then datings are the order of 
the day for those who are willing 
to follow a lead; likewise deferred 
payments. 

A department or specialty store 
finds that a competitor will let 
any purchaser, who can show a 
driver's license for identification, 
take $20 worth of goods with no 
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credit check by the office. Straight- 
way this store adopts the same 
practice. It has no confidence, ap- 
parently, in its own better values, 
variety of stock, or salesmanship 
to compete successfully unless it 
copies its neighboring competitor’s 
credit policy. But the neighbor 
will not help to collect the bad 
accounts which result from _ bor- 
rowing his terms. 

There is, as is well known, an 
example of a large store which 
does not copy its competitor’s 
terms. The fact that it hasn't 
copied may have nothing to do 
with it, but this store has grown 
to be the largest of its kind any- 
where. And in manufacturing lines, 
there is a huge group of plants 
under one ownership which sell to 
their dealers only for cash on 
delivery. 

These two concerns are not held 
up as models of the right kind 
of terms, but of the independent 
judgment exercised on policies they 
will follow regardless of competi- 
tion. And they grew from small 
beginnings. 

If a product is identical with 
that of a competitor; if its price 
is the same; if it is available at 
the same times and places; and 
if the advertising is substantially 
the same, is that competition? Or 
is it mere duplication? What in- 
centive is there for a buyer's selec- 
tion of one product over the other? 
That reduces it to the absurdity 
to which copying leads? 

American business is distinctive 
because of its originality, its con- 
stant branching into new paths. 
The long list of basic inventions 
alone would show this beyond 
any question, but even that is not 
the half of it. The daily and hour- 
ly improvisations and ingenious 
solutions to desired but seemingly 
impossible ends, mark this coun- 
try’s enterprise as wholly unique 
in history. It does not need to lean 
on the ideas, policies, or practices 
of competitors. 

It is not only in policies that 
some businessmen copy each other: 
It is also in personal and office 
customs and even in their business 
language or patois. 

If one concern combines the 
duties of a receptionist with those 
of a telephone operator, other 
concerns do the same. It matters 
not how many or how few calls 
are handled, or how many visitors 
must be accommodated. If it was a 
good idea in one case, would it 
not be in all cases? The young 
lady who greets callers may also 
handle the Teletype to keep her 


fully occupied. Concerns which 
copy that idea may not give due 
regard to the privacy of their 
communications, even when callers 
must aim their talk through a 
hole in the glass enclosure. 

If a controller seems useful in 
an enterprise which has _ special 
needs in that direction, then the 
position may well be established 
in any other enterprise; or perhaps 
not. 

Possibly the outstanding ex- 
ample of this urge toward uni- 
formity was the movement of some 
time ago to standardize all invoice 
forms throughout business. Every 
concern was to use the one form 
prepared by a committee of ex- 
perts with no change, variety or 
individuality except the company 
name and address. The form pro- 
vided spaces for filling in every- 
thing conceivable in the line of 
necessary data except the founder’s 
wife’s maiden name. It showed 
how the bureaucrat virus could 
leak out into business if business- 
men stopped thinking for them- 
selves. To their credit this inspira- 
tion withered on the vine. 

The one feature which may have 
had the greatest amount of copy- 
ing is committees. Business has 
about the same need for commit- 
tees within organizations that it 
does for college professors to ex- 
plain how to make money. But 
they sound well. Referring any- 
thing to a committee seems to im- 
ply study by the composite wisdom 
of especially endowed experts. Ac- 
tually it is more likely to get a 
desultory debate well interlarded 
with golf scores and farmers’ 
daughters. 

Business language is a_ con- 
tagious lingo. Every snappy phrase 
spreads far and wide even if it 
lacks syntax and euphony. A cer- 
tain inventor of heavy equipment 
who has achieved delayed but 
much-deserved recognition now 
turns his talents in another direc- 
tion and hopes to condense the 
spoken language to 250 words. It 
seems as though a good number 
of businessmen have beaten him 
to that goal. A few not well-chosen 
expressions provide the conversa- 
tional exchanges among executives 
of high ability, many of whom 
majored in English. Whatever im- 
pression English literature left on 
them has worn off in the press of 
trading activities. Any executive 
who might have the courage to let 
his secretary take down his 
casual exchanges of talk with his 
callers and fellow executives 
would be shocked when he read 
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the transcription of his words. 

“What’s new?” “Check with 
me.” “What do you know?” “Con- 
tact Fred.” ‘“Howya doing?” “Hop 
to it.”’ “What’s cooking?” “‘How’s 
business?” ‘“Whatcher got on 
y’mind?” “O.K. Joe.” “Got it?” 
“So what?” “Let’s go.” “Sure 
thing.” “Now get this.” “Like it?” 
“How come?” “Get going.”’ Laconic 
scarcely defines these and other 
equally stimulating bits of office 
intercourse. Pithy might be more 
descriptive except that pith is the 
soft substance in the stem of a 
plant where the sap is. 

Is there not enough pride of 
speech, as well as of thought and 
action, among the bulk of business- 
men to make use of their own 
styles of diction rather than to 
copy the slurred expressions they 
hear? 

In letter writing, too, there is 
much copying of phraseology. To 
make use only of the limited va- 
riety of comments found in busi- 
ness letters generally is to lose the 
flexibility of thought and speech 
which makes correspondence _in- 
teresting as well as necessary. 
Naturalness should not be _ ex- 
punged from the written word. 
The fact that dictation is a tire- 
some chore comes largely from its 
repetitiousness. Letters which be- 
gin with the same expressions and 
drone through conventional com- 
ments weary the dictator, the 
secretary, and the addressee. 

The one field in which this fol- 
lowing of a leader might be used 
to good advantage, is company- 
wide courtesy. Some concerns have 
high level policies on this subject 
which should be unanimously 
copied. 

Usually a company’s courtesy 
policy is discernible immediately 
at the receptionist’s desk. It is 
often possible to describe the 
character of its chief executive 
from the treatment received at 
the front entrance. The cordiality 
and consideration shown the caller 
or correspondent by many well- 
run concerns can very properly be 
copied by the much greater num- 
ber of concerns which pay even 
less than lip service to the subject. 

Can this have any connection 
with a change in balance sheet 
practice? Only a few years ago it 
was the custom to include in the 
asset columns items of good will. 
Now that these are missing, do 
some executives feel there is no 
longer any reason to deposit a good 
will gesture to the account of every 
visitor and letter writer against a 
future draft on public favor? 
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ARE THERE ANY OUTWORN 
IDOLS IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


...W.H. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business prac- 
tices now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much 
interest that Dartnell has arranged to stock a supply of his thought- 
provoking book, ‘‘Outworn Business Idols,’’ for your convenience. 
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Our very jobs depend on human relations. Workers’ attitudes toward their jobs can be 
measured in the product produced. Disinterested attitudes cost money through rejects 
and waste; reduce earnings of those doing a fair day's work. Everyone has a stake in 
doing the best possible job.—A. C. Curtiss, vice president, Scovill Manufacturing Company 





Dr. H. L. Lehman, Armstrong Cork, 
uses skeleton to explain any injuries 


Doctor Uses Skeleton 
To Explain Injuries 


It's not always unfortunate to have 
a skeleton in the closet. At least not 
at the Armstrong Cork Company’s 
Floor Plant in Lancaster, Pa. Dr. 
Harvey L. Lehman, plant physician, 
decided having a skeleton on hand 
would better the understanding of 
bone injuries among the 4,500 work- 
ers under his care. Accordingly, he 
ordered a plastic model of a human 
skeleton for the plant dispensary. It 
hangs in one corner of the room 
where he can readily refer to it in ex- 
plaining a bone injury to a patient. 

Patients say the explanation using 
the plastic skeleton is easier to un- 
derstand than one with an X-ray pic- 
ture. Although the model has been 
in use but a short time, the physician 
has noticed that already employees 
grasp the nature of bone injuries 
more quickly and are better equipped 
to take care of their injuries after 
treatment. 
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Cleveland Firms Shun 
“Spot Labor” 


Many union contracts put “spot 
labor,” along with foremen, tempo- 
rary employees, timekeepers, and 
office personnel, in the groups of em- 
ployees excluded from the bargaining 
unit. As a matter of fact, states The 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
very few companies today employ 
“spot labor’—too many headaches! 

When a job comes up requiring 
workers who could be classified in 
this way, management simply phones 


a contractor who supplies the neces- 
sary labor force. The contractor is the 
employer, not the company. He has 
the payroll deduction problems, in- 
cluding taxes, and the like. He is 
responsible for workmen's compensa- 
tion, too, if someone is hurt while on 
the job. 

The Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land checked with employers in the 
Cleveland industrial area, and found 
that only two plants among those 
checked employed workers of this 
kind. The rest of the companies inter- 
viewed do not employ spot labor, but 
get it from contractors whenever it 
is necessary. 


Says Safety Staff Should Be Productive Labor 


Because safety activity in industrial 
plants generally is classed, along with 
management itself, under the head- 
ing of “nonproductive labor,” its role 
of cutting costs and bolstering profits 
is not fully appreciated. In his talk 
before the Maine State Safety Con- 
ference, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, stated 
that “. . . the most productive labor 
in your plant—in any plant—should 
be the accident prevention staff.” 

Mr. Dorsett backed up this point 
by citing numerous instances in which 
elimination or reduction of accidents 
on the production line by safety en- 
gineers greatly reduced costs and in- 
creased profits. “Management learned 
long ago that safety is a profitable 
venture. As a result, plant safety has 
reached the point where the worker 
is safer at his machine than in the 
streets or even in his own home.” But 
Mr. Dorsett pointed out that “Indus- 
trial safety, great as its progress has 
been, still remains a comparatively 
undeveloped branch of management.” 

He cited the 37,000 persons killed 
and 2,000,000 injured in last year’s 
traffic accidents and declared, “It 
doesn’t take an Einstein to figure 


your percentage of potential expense 
involved in such accidents.”’ The real 
economic loss from traffic and indus- 
trial accidents is actually unknown, 
he said, although the total is esti- 
mated at $7 million every year, in- 
cluding $4 million for traffic accidents 
and some $3 million for industrial ac- 
cidents. If management’s modern in- 
terest in employee safety begins and 
ends at the plant gates, it has done 
only part of its job. “The machine 
left idle because Joe, its operator, was 
injured in a traffic accident on the 
way to work is just as unproductive 
as though Joe had been injured by 
the machine itself,” he said. 

“The cost of traffic accidents to in- 
dustry is counted in many ways, and 
sometimes I wonder if management 
is unaware of all or even most of 
them. The first cost, of course, is a 
drop in production; and if you hap- 
pen to have an extra to take Joe's 
place, don’t forget that he is also an 
extra cost applicable to accidents. In 
most instances, your compensation 
insurance will not be affected by Joe's 
traffic accident; but the accident, 
health, medical, and hospital insur- 
ance you probably provide for your 
workers will be very much affected.” 
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Causes of Industrial 
Peace Are Cited 


The question often arises: “Why 
do certain companies have such fine 
labor relations?” 

The National Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C., conducted 14 
studies to try to find the answer. The 
results of 13 separate case studies 
covering various types of industries 
have previously been published. The 
fourteenth study has now been re- 
leased—-a summary of the careful 
and painstaking collection of data in 
such fields as pulp and paper, glass, 
chemicals, men’s clothing, steel, air- 
craft, machine tools, and textiles. In 
some instances, the same industry 
has been studied in various locations. 

In the conclusions given in this 
final study, the NPA lists these nine 
basic causes of industrial peace: 

1. There is full acceptance by man- 
agement of the collective bargaining 
process and of unionism as an insti- 
tution. The company considers a 
strong union an asset to management 

2. The union fully accepts private 
ownership and operation of the in- 
dustry; it recognizes that the welfare 
of its members depends upon the 
successful operation of the business. 

3. The union is strong, responsible, 
and democratic. 

4. The company stays out of the 
union’s internal affairs; it does not 
seek to alienate the workers’ alle- 
giance to their union. 

5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the parties. There have been 
no serious ideological incompatibili- 
ties in their relationship. 

6. Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to the 
solution of problems in the relation- 
ship. (In other words, lawyers are 
kept away from the bargaining table.) 

7. Negotiations are “problem cen- 
tered”—more time is spent on day-to- 
day problems than on defining ab- 
stract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-man- 
agement consultation and highly de- 
veloped information-sharing. 

9. Grievances are settled promptly 
in the local plant whenever possible 
There is flexibility and informality 
within the procedure. 

Some of these, the study states, 
may be termed psychological causes 
of industrial peace; others involve 
techniques and _ procedures. Two 
points stand out in tnis study, how- 
ever: (1) These companies are con- 
vinced that the unions are here to 
stay—they try to get along with them 
instead of endeavoring to bypass or 
outmaneuver them; (2) management 
cooperates in building the prestige 
and strength of the unions as a way 
to increase the unions’ responsibility 

You also get the idea that so long 
as either management or labor tries 
to approach mutual difficulties with 
a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, labor 
problems will continue to snowball 
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Suggestion of the year at Firestone 
by Frank Bowen of Los Angeles plant 


Firestone Suggestions 
Set Records 


Employees of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company received a total 
of $82,872 from the company during 
1953 for their ideas on improvements 


in production, sales, and office opera- 
tions. This was an increase of nearly 
40 per cent over the money paid for 
suggestions for the previous year. 

The figure also represents the 
highest amount ever awarded to em- 
ployees during a _ 1-year period 
through the suggestion system. Dur- 
ing 1953, Firestone employees broke 
other previous records of participa- 
tion in the suggestion system and in 
percentage of ideas adopted. 

rhe suggestion system is now in its 
thirty-sixth year of operation 
Amounts of awards for improved 
operations are in proportion to tan- 
gible yearly savings. Other awards 
are based upon the intangible bene- 
fits they bring in safety and more 
pleasant working conditions. 

During 1953, 3,749 ideas were 
adopted at the 25 plants where the 
system has been in operation. The 
year’s highest award went to Frank 
B. Bowen at the Los Angeles, Calif., 
plant for his suggestion for improv- 
ing the manufacturing process for 
aircraft fuel cells. Second highest was 
for $2,000 and two $1,000 checks 
were also among the top awards. The 
most unusual group record was for 
Akron Plant No. 3, which saw partici- 
pation in the suggestion system at a 
rate of 724 per 1,000 employees 

Out of the total of 12,191 ideas 
submitted last year, 3,749 were 
adopted—-a rate of more than 30 per 
cent 


Personnel Test Is Designed for Store Employees 


While many food stores now use 
employee tests, the new 20-minute 


Store Personnel Test designed by The 


Psychological Corporation, New York 
has several advantages that make it 
especially appropriate for the food 
store field. For example, the language 
and test problems are drawn from 
everyday store experience. One sec- 
tion measures how quickly and ac 
curately workers can check “mer! 
chandise delivered” lists against 
“merchandise billed" to the store 
The checklists contain typical errors 
in quantity, size, and brand or variety 
of merchandise 
The Store 
measures mental ability, using gen- 
eral business terms familiar in the 
food store field and arithmetic items 
about pricing of goods. Evaluations 
of the test were based on actual per 


Personnel Test also 


formance on the job. The test enables 
a food store chain to set up what 
psychologists call a “cutting score.” 
This is the lowest score applicants 
should have to warrant being hired 
The project is said to help lower 
training costs and slow down em- 
ployee turnover 

While the test was primarily de 
veloped to pick efficient checkers and 
produce workers, it throws some light 
also on the efficiency of managers and 
supervisory personnel. A midwestern 
store organization gave the test to 
50 managers, then sorted the mer 


into a high group and a low group in 
terms of over-all success on the job 
When groups and tests were com- 
pared, the above-average managers 
were found to have scored higher 
than the less successful men by a 
margin so great, it could occur by 
chance less than once in one hundred 
experiments 


Teachers Get Facts 


From Industry 


Can a teacher better prepare a 
child for life if he knows, from ex- 
perience, what he’s talking about? 

In Los Angeles, the answer is “yes.” 
Teachers are leaving their books on 
the shelves and going out into the 
factories to find out what happens 
to their students after they are grad 
uated. Los Angeles schoolteachers put 
in a semester of late afternoon classes 
visiting modern industrial plants and 
getting the worker's viewpoint 

The teachers call this class the 
“Economic Facts of Life,” but the 
Angeles Junior College 
catalog lists it as “Economic Re- 
Community.” The 
whole purpose is to keep teachers 
better informed so they can teach 
their students the facts about making 
a living 


Fast Los 


sources of the 
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E. T. Price, Solar Aircraft president, 


fastens plate to All-Faiths Chapel 


Solar Employees Erect 
All-Faiths Chapel 


A cast stainless steel plate, in- 
scribed “To each his own, a place of 
prayer and meditation,” sealed the 
cornerstone of a unique structure in 
American industry. The cornerstone 
ceremonies took place at the Solar 
Aircraft Company’s All-Faiths 
Chapel, which has been erected on the 
company’s waterfront property fac- 
ing San Diego Bay 

The building was erected by volun- 
tary work parties of employees, on 
their own time, and has taken some 
3,000 man-hours of work-—mostly on 
Saturdays. It is expected that again 
as much work will be needed to finish 
the chapel. 

More than a year ago, Edmund 
Price, Solar’s president and general 
manager, offered the chapel idea in 
a talk with employees, The idea was 
presented as a “refuge of quiet in our 
busy, noisy lives which can help some 
or perhaps all of us in keeping alight 
the torch of faith and inspiration.” 


Anniversary Booklet 
Offers Tips 


The company about to celebrate an 
anniversary, say the twenty-fifth or 
the fiftieth, can get some _ good 
pointers from the booklet prepared to 
commemorate the Andersen Corpora- 
tion’s fiftieth anniversary. Andersen 
of Bayport, Minn., manufacturer of 
“Windowalls” (complete wood win- 
dow units) began as a little retail 
lumber company back in 1903, How it 
and the town in which the company 
located grew together through the 
last 50 years is well told in pictures 
and words 


Ad 


Socialized Medicine 
Already Here? 


If Joe Doakes has an auto accident 
away from his work and lands in the 
hospital, should his employer pick up 
the tab? Or, if Mrs. Joe Doakes 
needs an operation, should said em- 
ployer also pick up that tab? The 
employer is doing this under the new 
Akron employer-paid medical insur- 
ance, a new project being watched by 
industrialists from one end of the 
country to another. 

The Akron plan consists, basically, 
of company-paid hospital and surgi- 
cal insurance for 100,000 rubber and 
aircraft workers in the area, together 
with their families. It is said to be 
the first such plan, fully financed by 
employers, to cover all the top com- 
panies in one industry—rubber. In 
contrast, both employer and employee 
contribute to the cost of health insur- 
ance in the steel industry 

Question is, will the Akron plan 
set a pattern for future labor-contract 
negotiations in auto, electrical, steel, 
and other industries? If so, the big 
push will come next spring when the 
CIO Steelworkers’ Union plans to de- 
mand company-paid insurance. If 
steel and auto unions alone succeed 
in getting the plan, employer-spon- 
sored hospital and surgical insurance 
would be extended to 5 million more 
people, workers and dependents. In 
Summit County, Ohio, comprised of 
Akron and the adjoining area, al- 
most 300,000 persons are covered by 
the program, or about 75 per cent of 
the county’s population. Paying the 
premiums are Goodyear, Firestone, 
Goodrich, General Tire, and _ the 
smaller rubber manufacturers—to 
the tune of $12 million a year. Ac- 
cording to the United Rubber Work- 
ers, prepaid family health insurance 
costs only a “paltry” 5 cents an hour 
for each employee. Said the U.R.W., 
“What company can’t afford this?” 

No matter how you look at it, ac- 
cording to one rubber industry execu- 
tive, this is socialized medicine, with 
industry playing the leading role in 
place of the Government 


College Career Carnival 
Attracts Companies 


When Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., held its annual Career 
Carnival recently, some 80 of the 
country’s leading business firms took 
over the second floor of the Student 
Union Building and turned it into a 
sort of king-size employment office 
The 3-day session provided an easy, 
informal, and personal contact be- 
tween student and business regarding 
job opportunities and requirements 
For many seniors, it meant direct 
placement in a job; for juniors and 
other lower classmen, there was 
counsel as to what courses to take 
to qualify for selected openings. 

More than double the space re- 
quired when the program started 5 
years ago was taken for exhibits dur- 
ing this session. This year the event 
attracted an estimated 11,000 stu- 
dents. Among exhibitors were Swift 
& Co.; Sunbeam Corporation; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Pure Oil Company; 
United Air Lines; Link-Belt; and 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 


Firm Turns Teenagers 
To Engineering 


The Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration of North Chicago, UL, is 
placing an illustrated advertisement 
in local high-school papers with the 
idea of stimulating the thinking of 
high-school students toward en- 
gineering careers. 

The advertisement includes pic- 
tures of chemical, metallurgical, elec- 
trical, and mechanical engineers at 
work. The copy stresses the point that 
it is not too early for high-school boys 
to start thinking about a future in 
engineering. Since high-school courses 
in math and science are a necessary 
preliminary to special college work. 

This is the first of several steps the 
company plans in its program to 
direct the thinking of young people 
toward an engineering career. 


Employees Finish Safest Year in Plant’s History 


The 18,000 men and women of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporaticn’s 
East Pittsburgh Division have com- 
pleted the safest year in the plant’s 
58-year history, according to the re- 
port by L. B. McCully, vice president 
in charge of the division. 

This safety performance is not the 
result of efforts of any one individual 
or any particular group of individuals, 
but the conscientious efforts of every 
employee, Mr. McCully pointed out. 
By making proper use of safety equip- 
ment and observing safety regula- 
tions, employees made their own jobs 
and those of their fellow workers 
much safer 


M. L. Miller, supervisor of safety 
for the East Pittsburgh Division 
stated that employees worked a total 
of more than 37.5 million hours, with 
an accident frequency rate of 0.9, and 
an accident severity rate of only 0.1. 
The latest figures from the National 
Safety Council show that industry in 
general has a frequency rate of 8.4 
and a severity rate of 0.88. Even the 
electrical equipment industry, of 
which Westinghouse is a part, has 
higher frequency and severity rates of 
3.38 and 0.33, respectively. 

The plant’s medical department is 
credited with helping employees to 
set this enviable record. 
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Tow SOV EIS ...’ RLUIPA 


What if the American businessman fails to halt the downward trend? Experts warn that 








if he is unsuccessful, the recession would spread through 1954-1955. Even more serious 
would be the psychological impact on nations abroad, faced with a declining U. S. econ- 
omy versus a rising Soviet economy. It is up to American businessmen to see that the 


recession levels off and business starts to rise again.—From the Prentice-Hall newsletter 





Tiny Magnetic Tape Recorder 
For Rugged Use 
< 


WEIGHING onls 8 pounds this 
weathertight recorder is encased in 
light aluminum alloy. Operating cor 
tinuously for 25 hours, device is 
powered by easily replaced dry bat 
teries. Available in three different 
models which provide playing time of 
up to 4 hours on a standard 600-foot . 
roll of %-inch tape on a 5-inch reel 
> y) . 2 . . 
see an Corp. of America, 398 Traveling Light Vacuum Frame 
sroadway, New York 13, N. Y¥ 
For Industrial Usage 


COMPLETELY self-contained print 


: ing frame, except for the lamp trans 

Low-Cost Addressing > formers, for exposing all light sensi- 

Machine ; tive materials, this device provides a 

~~ variable speed light source with a 

a ; complete focal plane sweep. Charles 

MAILINGS of 500 to 1,000,000 can Bruning Co Inc., 4700 Montrose 

be handled in a comparatively small , Ave.. Chicago 41. Ill 

space right in any office with this , 

new machine. Occupying no more 


space than the average typewriter, Writes Two or Three Records 
the Weber addressing machine is a a ae 


complete addressing department in ‘ bs yoy . At a Time 
one compact unit. Weber Addressing ae 
Machine Co., 200 W. Central Rd., Mt. 
Prospect, Tl 


SIMPLE enough to be used by gen 

eral office help, yet comprehensive 

enough to meet the exacting stand 

ards of accountants, Accu-Rite is a 

unique bookkeeping system. Auto 

matic alignment of papers assures 

: perfect registration. Business Sys 

Posture Chair Has Three tems Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
Basic Adjustments midi 


<_ 


KNOWN as the “Econome” model 
this chair is foam rubber padded, up- 
holstered in long-wearing Naugahyde 
and yet sells at a moderate price. Seat 
moves up and down and backrest 
moves in and out and up and down 
for correct posture seating. A simple 
hand wheel adjusts tension in spring 
back. Seat adjusts up and down 17 
to 21 inches. Attractively finished in 
office gray, green, or brown to har- 
monize with office interiors. Maso 
Steel Products, 81 W. Van Buren St 
Chicago 5, Il 
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Visual Control System for 
Sales, Scheduling 


SET UP to meet individual needs in 
picturing operations in any step-by- 
step or period-by-period sequence, the 
Boardmaster may now be ordered 
either larger or smaller than stand- 
ard sizes. New panel attachments 
permit greater flexibility in display- 
ing boards. Device is made of alumi- 
num and may be displayed on the 
wall, propped on a desk, or attached 
to swinging wall panel for multiple 
units, Graphic Systems, 55 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y 


A 


Well-Constructed Files 
At Low Cost 


MANY features found only in more 
expensive files are contained in the 
new Corrian files. Each drawer oper- 
ates on two roller and two case- 
hardened bearings, and ladder-type 
frame has baked enamel finish in 
gray, green, mahogany, and walnut 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry, 
Pennsylvania 
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Device for Feeding Carbon on 


Continuous Master Forms 
> 


DESIGNED to eliminate carbon han- 
dling when writing hecto masters on 
typewriters, the Carbon-Feedmaster 
No. 314 automatically feeds roll car- 
bon paper one line space for each line 
typed on marginally punched continu- 
ous forms, Feeding of the forms into 
the typewriter is controlled by pin- 
feeds located at each end of type- 
writer platen, thus providing correct 
registration. Carbon-Feedmaster Co., 
Eureka, Il. 


A 


Liquid Process Duplicator 
For Sharp, Clean Copies 


PRECISE amount of fluid needed to 
produce clean, dry copies is provided 
by “Magic Fluid Flow” a new feature 
on the Duplicopy. A patented wiper 
blade assures even distribution of 
fluid over the roller. Anything hand 
written, typed, or drawn can be re- 
produced at speeds up to 150 copies 
a minute, and in as many as five 
colors at one time. Duplicopy Com- 
pany, 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Tl. 


A 
Paper Shredding Machine 


ls Portable 


SLIGHTLY larger than a standard 
typewriter, the Shredmaster will des- 
troy up to 35 pounds of paper an hour 
by cutting it into 4-inch shreds. Com- 
pletely unreadable, the shreds can be 
used as packing material. Machine 
operates quietly, without disturbing 
normal office environment. Not dam- 
aged by ordinary staples or paper 
clips, device creates no litter or dust 
and requires no maintenance. Shred- 
master Corporation, 205 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


All-Steel Desks Come 
In Soft Colors 


DESIGNED for maximum eye appeal 
and practicability, the ‘““Fashion-Aire” 
is available in Sea Mist Green and 
Desert Sage as well as in the ever 
popular Pearl Gray. Interchangeable 
drawers operate on Nylon glides, with 
convenience tray and paper hood fea- 
tured on the knee space drawer. Desk 
has rolled edges, satin chrome trim 
and hardware. Western Mfg. Co., 536 
N. Highland, Aurora, Tl 
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Bookkeeping Machine Has 
‘“Front-Feed'’ Carriage 


NEW, low-cost machine incorporates 
many of the features found in higher 
priced National accounting equip- 
ment. The “158” has a _ front-feed 
carriage which makes it possible to 
create ledger, statement, and journal 
records simultaneously. Functions of 
the machine are directed by a control 
panel or “form bar” at the rear. Con- 
trol panels are removable and may 
be switched. The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio 


y 
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Hand Punch for Making 
Looseleaf Pages 


USED exclusively for punching paper 
for Swing-O-Ring binders, this new 
punch accommodates sheets of any 
size. It operates by depressing a long, 
single-handle lever which turns an 
eccentric shaft, thus lowering the 
punches. Nine sheets of standard of- 
fice stationery may be punched at 
one time. Punchings fall onto a tray 
at the bottom of the punch, which is 
open at one side. Punch is merely 
tilted over a wastebasket to dispose 
of punchings. The Fred Goat Co., 
Inc., 314 Dean St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


y 


Big Wastebaskets Catch 
All Scraps 


OFFICE wastebaskets being offered 
by Nesco, Inc., are rugged receptacles 
which are big enough to do away 
with the office bugaboo of paper over- 
flow. Especially suitable for advertis- 
ing men and those engaged in layout 
work, these wastebaskets come in 26- 
quart and 46-quart sizes in charcoal 
gray or olive green. Nesco, Inc., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis 
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Multilock, Insulated File 
For Confidential Papers 


ARRANGED to customer's specifica 
tions, this file provides any numbe1 
of combinations of locks for opening 
a file drawer or a series of drawers 
by key or combination lock. As many 
as seven locks per drawer can be in 
stalled in the new Hercules Multi 
Lox insulated file, which would re 
quire the presence of seven persons 
to open the single file drawer. The 
rest of the file could be open for use 
or various locking combinations could 
control the opening of each of the 
other drawers. Meilink Steel Safe Co 
1672 Oakwood Ave.. Toledo. Ohio 


Tape Recorder Has 
Two Speeds 


MEN who use a tape recorder as a 
working tool in their professions will 
appreciate its rigid, heavy-duty con 
struction. Tru-Fidelity Tape Recordet 
is dual track at two speeds, with a 
fast forward of 100 seconds and re 
wind at 80 seconds for 7-inch reels 
Other features 
motion selector, “Magic Eye 


include single tape 
record 
ing level indicator, positive safety 
erase, and public address 


DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, TI 


system 


Unit for Making Dry Positive 
Photo Copies 


NEWEST model in the Exact-Phote- 
Copy line, this machine is ideal for 
firms already possessing an exposure 
unit that would like a separate auto- 
matic processing unit for making dry 
positive photo copies. Takes paper 12 
inches wide by any length. Exterior 
is finished in gray vinyl plastic. In- 
terior is stainless steel. General Photo 
Products Co., Inc., General Photo 
Bldg., Chatham, N. J 


y 


Floor Mat Announces 
Entry 


PLACED under the floor covering o1 
on the bare floor, the Announcemat 
signals the presence of visitors or in- 
truders with a bell, chime, or buzzer 
at any desired point remote from the 
mat. The Recora Company, 56 West 
103rd St., Chicago 28, Ill 


y 


Electric Computer Has Fast, 
Smooth Operation 


ALL the well-known Plus features 
are incorporated in the new electric 
models as well as a new patented 
selection movement which contributes 
toward unusually fast registration 
Machine has a Universal AC-DC 
start and stop motor, plus interfer- 
ence suppressors. Color coding of 
keys, dials, and subtraction levers is 
retained. Plus Computing Machines, 
Inc ») Beekman St New York 38, 
New York 








we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part» 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds '%” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








EASIEST 
FILING 


Osford. 
PEN DAFLEX’ 
HANGING FOLDERS 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. Inc 
88 Clinton Road, Garden City, N Y 


Please send free Pendafiex catalog t 








vsiness TIPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 


issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS 
The midyear catalog supplement is 
now available, containing more than 
130 titles of rental motion pictures 
for training directors and commercial! 
education teachers. Films are grouped 
under such headings as: Salesman- 
ship, Retail Selling, Business Law, 
and Business English. Available free 
from Business Education Films, Film 
Center Bldg., Suite 409, 630 Ninth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y 


* * 


NEW AUTOMATIC PARKING SYS- 
TEM tells how a coded-key actu- 
ates a control mechanism which 
operates the entrance and exit gates 
to a parking lot automatically. Only 
authorized card-key holders can park, 
thus guaranteeing complete privacy 
without the cost of attendants or the 
usual upkeep involved. Folder avail- 
able from the Parking Corporation of 
America, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
2, Ill 


* + 


THE P-A-X CODE CALL SERVICE 
brochure describes how executives 
and key employees can be quickly 
reached anywhere in the plant or of- 
fice by means of a special signaling 
device that is part of an internal busi- 
telephone system. Automatic 
Company, 1033 W. Van 
, Chicago 7, Tll 


ness 
Electric 
Buren St 


~ + * 


LIGHT ON THE FUTURE. Written 
for the layman, this booklet defines 
terms which will be common talk in 
the not-too-distant future. Most de- 
scriptions of electronic machines con- 
tain phrases having particular mean 
ings when applied to electronics 

input, storage, parallel, serial, con- 
trol, output, program. These terms 
are translated into everyday language 
in IBM's booklet, along with an easy- 
to-understand description of the basic 
operation of new electronic machines. 
This is one for your reference shelf 
Copies available without charge from 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, Department of Information 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


BUSINESS LITERATURE. A com- 
plete list of selected business direc- 
tories is being offered, in three parts 
at a cost of 50 cents by The Public 
Library of Newark, New Jersey 
Business Library, 34 Commerce St 
Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE RATING OF PERFORMANCE 
WITH THE HELP OF FILMS. How 
time-and-motion study is aided by the 
use of films is aptly demonstrated in 
this Wisconsin Commerce Report. Re 
productions of films taken of an ac- 
tual job, with an interpretation of how 
this was used to reduce the amount 
of time needed to perform the actual 
task, make interesting and informa- 
tive reading. Anyone interested in re- 
ducing waste motions in job per- 
formance will find this bulletin a 
valuable aid. Available at a cost of 
$1.15 a copy from The University of 
Wisconsin, Bureau of Business Re- 
search and Service, School of Com- 
merce, Madison 6, Wis 


ADVERTISERS RATE & DATA 
GUIDE. In condensed form, this guide 
lists rates, circulation, closing and is- 
suance dates for general, farm, mail- 
order, and direct selling magazines 
Shopping sections of leading national! 
magazines and metropolitan news- 
paper roto magazines are listed with 
editorial titles and cost of minimum 
space units. Complete classified ad 
information for all leading news 
papers is tabulated by city and state 
in addition to national and sectional 
groups. Available to advertisers with- 
out charge from E. H. Brown Adver- 
tising Agency, 20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


+ 4 * 


BRING YOUR FIGURES UP TO 
DATE. More and more companies are 
discovering the advantages of ‘“farm- 
ing out” certain office tasks to outside 
sources, rather than maintaining the 
work force necessary to perform such 
tasks themselves. In this category 
fall the figure work problems, such 
as payroll, billing, inventory control 
accounts payable and receivable, sales 
analysis, market research, and tax 
statements. This brochure tells how 
R&S supplies these services, as well 
as providing help over “peak load” 
periods. Recording & Statistical Corp 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y 


a * * 


PROPOSALS FOR TAX REVISION 
This booklet contains the various 
recommendations with respect to tax 
revision which the machine tool in- 
dustry has made over the past months 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington. All of the sub- 
jects dealt with will doubtless be up 
for debate and discussion in the House 
and Senate in the very near future 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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STENO ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
SYSTEMS. This colorful, 12-page 
booklet tells how the Steno can save 
you money on original equipment and 
supply materials, as well as provide 
you with a two-way intercom and 
public address system without addi- 
tional charge. Crescent Industries, 
Inc., 5900 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill 


THE TABLE-TOP MIMEOGRAPH 
illustrates the many features of A. B 
Dick’s duplicator: Low over-all cost, 
ease of use, speed, maintained legi- 
bility, and versatility. H. C. Ander- 
son, Mimeograph Corporation, 100 
Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y 


+ + * 


RECENT BOOKS FOR THE BUSI- 
NESSMAN. This bulletin comprises 
the Cleveland Public Library's an- 
nual list of outstanding books of the 
year for businessmen. The subjects 
chosen reflect the growing interest 
of business in its social responsibilities 
and service opoprtunities. Titles are 
grouped under such headings as: 
“Road Maps” to Investment, Corpora- 
tion Finance, Self-Development, Sell- 
ing, Advertising, and Portraits of 
Business and Industrial Leaders 
Copies are available for 25 cents from 
Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


o 4 * 


BEWARE THE BUSHER says 
the Better Business Bureau. The rash 
of “would you take” cards tucked 
into your windshield when you aren't 
looking is being strongly opposed by 
the Nation’s Better Business Bureaus. 
The cards usually offer much more 
than the cars’ actual market values 
and are signed by the salesman. The 
gimmick is that the dealer won't okay 
the transaction, but offers a com- 
promise price-—-one usually much 
lower than the customer could get at 
another agency. Leaflets are available 
to individual automobile dealers and 
dealer groups by writing to Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
723 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 
New York 


* * * 


LIFE INSURANCE APPLICA- 
TIONS is a brochure describing how 
the calculations of ordinary insur- 
ance dividends can be streamlined by 
IBM's new Type 650 machine. The 
brochure also describes the applica- 
tion of this machine to the calcula- 
tion of commission and premium dis- 
tribution on ordinary insurance, and 
nonforfeiture calculations on policy 
surrenders. Flow charts supplement 
the text, which also includes a re- 
print of an article, “The Calculation 
of Life Insurance Dividend Tables.” 
Copies are available free of charge 
from Department of Information, In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y 
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Now —You COLLATE Suen 
FASTER 


SUN eee 


3,500 sheets 


by one worker from Evans 


with the Jogger 


Rack. As worker gathers sheets, sets are d 


criss-cross into Jogger. As hand lifts 


more gathering, handle is tapped 
together into neat sets ready for removal 
are aiuminum 


and Racks Each 


sheets of angle. Racks collapse for setting 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co 








Evans GATHERING RACK 


PLUS are now gathered in one hour 
Gathering Rack 


Slips into place at end of any TU 


forward for 


and sheets jog 


section holds 


., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 


Evane 
SPEEDY 
JOGGER 
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PICTURED: 12-section TU Rack 
with Jogger. Rack is $16.50 

Jogger $10.00. (7 other Evans 
Gathering Racks from $10.00 to 
$25.00, depending on model, 
and whether 6, 12. of 18 


sections) 


fitted 


ropped 


Evans Gathering Racks are 
GUARANTEED to produce 
QUICKER and MORE ACCURATE 


results than any other collating 


Jogger 
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3132 WEST Sisr STREET 


Order from your stationer or send check 
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MAYER MANUFACTURING LORPORATION 
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a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


Today's tight market conditions de- 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling 
® Planning the Sale 

© Cotting Better Interviews 
© Making the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
® Closing the Sale 

© Managing Your Time 
© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals $7 .OO 
in handy box 


Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chieago 40, Ill 











Makes 60 
Copies a 
Minute 
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Duplicator 
Yes, the NEW 
Speediiner gives 


$8450 
+ you the help you 


need when you want to produce lots of copies, 
quick! No mussy stencils! Takes any size 
t postcard to BY," x 14”. Like having dozens 
of typists around. A compact machine chat 
makes copies——in one, (Wo, OF Up to five colors 
at ome time for less than 5 cent per copy 
No muss or fuss! Anyone can run it 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Tells what new low cost spirit du- 

plicating is, how it works—and 
lists hundreds of ways to use it to 
help any business, profession, or 
service. 


a 


' 

SPEEDLINER COMPANY ' 
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THE RETIREMENT HANDBOOK: 
A COMPLETE PLANNING GUIDE 
TO YOUR FUTURE. By Joseph C. 
3uckley. A good “how-to” book which 
tells the average man or woman how 
to get ready for retirement and, 
among other things, how to: Manage 
your money for retirement security 
how to select a place to live, how to 
stay healthy, how to make use of 
leisure-time activities during later 
years, and how to start a business 

The book is not only well indexed 
but includes bibliographies, charts on 
climate, and cost-of-living figures for 
selected cities. Both of the latter are, 
of course, important to the person 
with decreasing vigor and less _ in- 
come. Several chapters are given ove! 
to the advantages of sections of the 
country having suitable climate for 
retirement, such as _ California; 
Florida; the states of Georgia, South 
and North Carolina; and the Gulf 
Coast country. A good reference book 
for the personnel department as well 
as the individual currently planning 
for retirement years. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 329 pages. $3.95 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS- 
TRIES OF THE SOUTH. By H. H 
Chapman. Much publicity has at- 
tended the movement of manufactur- 
ing and industry into the South 
during the past several decades, Fre- 
quently overlooked, however, is the 
rapid development of the iron and 
steel industries of the South, which 
today are supplying an ever larger 
proportion of the Nation’s produc- 
tion of basic metal. 

Dr. H. H. Chapman and t..e Bureau 
of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama have now published 
the result of a 7-year survey of the 
development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry throughout the southeastern 
part of the United States, and have 
come up with some very surprising 
results, Clearly shown is the natural 
source base of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the South, the basic indus- 
tries in this field, the market for iron 
and steel in the South, and the poten- 
tial growth of the industry. 

The volume is more than just an 
analysis of the growth and problems 
faced by the steel industry of the 
South. It carefully analyzes those 
factors which can produce future 
progress in this industry as well as 
those which would tend to retard it 
The effect of the basing-point pricing 
practice on the industry is carefully 
considered. The labor situation, as 
well as problems which actually re- 
sult from the expansion of the indus- 
try and its promotion and marketing 


situation, are well handled. The book 
is excellently illustrated with charts 
and graphs, and a detailed index, as 
well as a bibliography, makes the 
volume easy to use. The book has far 
broader interest than for just those 
engaged in the metal trades; execu- 
tives whose companies either buy or 
sell in the southeastern part of the 
country will find much in the sum- 
mary chapter of this volume as well 
as in the introductory portion which 
can affect their operations. Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, University 
Ala. 427 pages. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE 
STUDY IN ECONOMIC PRIN- 
CIPLES AND HUMAN WELL BE- 
ING. By The Economic Research De- 
partment of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. For use by discussion 
groups, as well as management, this 
series of basic studies of the Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise economy 
is one of the most outstanding publi- 
cations of its type in recent years 
Shorn of most of the pedagogical 
language which complicates the study 
of economics all too often these days, 
this series will have appeal to the 
busy executive, as well as the per- 
sonnel and training division and 
leaders conducting discussion groups 
The pamphlets are pitched at an in- 
terested, intelligent adult level. While 
assuming some basic knowledge of 
business and government, they are 
not popularized or sugar-coated. Each 
deals with a different phase of the 
economy and the economic principles 
involved, with emphasis on analysis 
and problem solving, and each is 
slanted to problems that worry the 
average man and confront business 
leaders today. 

In their order, the pamphlets treat 
the following subjects: The mystery 
of money; control of the money sup- 
ply; money, income, and jobs; na- 
tional income and its distribution; 
progress and _ prosperity—-economic 
growth and social advance; sustain- 
ing prosperity business cycles 
causes and cures; demand, supply, 
and prices; prices, profits, and wages 

This set of booklets should be re- 
quired reading for junior executives 
as well as top management. They 
certainly belong in company libraries 
and on employee racks or in reading 
rooms, where the basic facts, pre- 
pared by outstanding authorities, can 
be made readily available without the 
usual emotional appeal or criticism 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 17 pam- 
phlets boxed. $6.00 per set or 40 
cents each. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


DWIGHT G. BAIRD explores one of the 
nerve centers of Detroit’s automotive 
industry this month—the ever-chang- 
ing parts books recording all the im- 
provements and adaptations made on 
new models. This mammoth task has 
been reduced to a relatively simple 
one through the application of the 
punched-card method. How this is ac- 
complished at General Motors’ Truck 
and Coach Division is interestingly 
told in the usual Baird manner. 


* * 


HARRY L. WYLIE, our authority on busi- 
ness shortcuts, teaches business ad- 
ministration at Northwestern Uni- 
versity as well as being assistant 
treasurer of The Pure Oil Company 


* . * 


HELEN WATERMAN, reporting from San 
Diego, tells us this month how Con- 
solidated-Vultee has put employee 
ingenuity to work and saved $3.8 
million. Located in one of the fastest 
growing parts of the country, Miss 
Waterman keeps a weather eye out 
for new developments in Western 
industry 


Ww. H. CONANT, whose article this month 
“Following the Leader” is next to the 
last in a series of ten, is a partner in 
the firm of Conant, Clawson & Com- 
pany of New York City. Being a man 
agement consultant, Mr. Conant has 
vast experience to draw from for his 
articles on business practices 


JAMES R. McGUIRE, new to our readers 
has done quite a bit of reporting on 
Iowa newspapers. During World War 
II, he was on the public information 
staff of the commander of the At- 
lantic destroyer force. His article this 
month reveals how Farmers Casualty 
Company in Des Moines has solved 
the problem of absenteeism 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to 835,000 
offer the ginal personal employment 
stablished 44 years). Procedure 
ethical standards is individu- 
i personal requirements 
ered present position pro 
or particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
sbane Bidg., Buffalo 8, N. Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 

of inventior for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
418 Idah« t. Louis, Mo 





Franchises 





EXCLUSIVE FRANCHIS# 


Opportunity to operate a temporary help « 
ice under our name and supervision in cities 
under 800,000 population. No experience neces 
sary, we train you. Nominal investment re 
quired, Become a part of a successful and 
growing national organization which is operat 
ing coast to const. Please send complete de 
taile for more information to JOHN H 
FRANK, 330 W. Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsir 





Business Booklets 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 


By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America’s foremost sales personalities. 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and , 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership 


Send 50 conte NOW direct to the pub- 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 
Sell!" 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 














“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS" 
by L. BE. #railey 
write or dictate letters you'll find 
mulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cents 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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Business. ON THE MARCH 


HERE is this about the business outlook 

businessmen have been expecting an “ad- 
justment” ever since VJ-Day. They have set 
their houses in order. They have bought millions 
of dollars’ worth of cost-cutting equipment. 
They have modernized their plants. They have 
streamlined their offices. They are getting rid 
of the red tape and the barnacles in their busi- 
ness systems. They have reorganized their sales 
and jerked the deadwood out of their mailing 
lists. They are keelhauling their labor rela- 
tions. They have set up variable budgets. And, 
perhaps more important than all the rest, they 
have new products under wraps ready to spring 
when the timing is right. This was not true in 
1949 nor in 1929. Because businessmen and 
consumers alike are prepared and ready for 
whatever is in the cards, gloomy talk about the 
“psychological” effects of a recession strikes 
us as being sadly off center. There never was 
a better time than spring 1954 to replace high- 
cost equipment, cut production costs, and re- 
duce selling prices. 

. + 


Have we put too much emphasis on human 
relations in training supervisors? Some em- 
ployers are beginning to wonder. A_ fellow 
passenger in a Chicago-bound plane, return- 
ing from an employee relations conference in 
Miami, said he was going back to “toughen 
up” his foreman training program. “It is mak- 
ing them too soft,” he said. “We have been 
talking so much about being kind to everyone, 
and not saying anything that might make any- 
one mad, that some of our foremen are more 
interested in what their men think about them 
than what's in their pay envelopes. Now that 
the squeeze is on, foremen need to be reminded 
their first job is to get out production. That is 
the only way they can get their pay increased.” 


* ~ * 


When Secretary Weeks was reported as 
saying he would not buy a new automobile 
until some salesman called and sold him one, 
he really started something. Two weeks after 
publication of the news item, letters and phone 
calls from salesmen were still coming in. But 
so far not even the Secretary’s old friend, Paul 
Hoffman, has closed the sale. Neither have 
three members of President Eisenhower's 


52 


Cabinet who used to be in the automobile busi- 
ness. He still lacks the urge to buy. But it was 
all very heartening to the Secretary who told 
a Time reporter: “I was certainly impressed 
with the alertness shown by salesmen to de- 
velop what they thought was a sales oppor- 
tunity. Such aggressive salesmanship, if ap- 
plied everywhere, would have a stimulating 
effect on our economy.” At any rate, worry- 
warts who have been talking about salesmen 
being either dead or asleep are not as sure -as 
they were. 
~ * * 


Bill Holler, former Chevrolet sales chief, is 
back from a 4-month European trip, which in- 
cluded Western Germany. He is convinced 
that the Mutual Security program is a waste 
of time and money. “I agree with those Kuro- 
peans,” he writes, “who say ‘Yanks go home!’ 
‘Americans get out.’ ‘You are overpaid, over- 
sexed, and over here! “There is going to be 
no war, so get out—-go home—we don’t need 


you.” ‘Your dollars, yes, but not you! We 


should end foreign aid now. More than $10 
hillion of unexpended balances for foreign aid 
remain on the books if Congress doesn’t ap- 
propriate another penny. When are we going 
to think America—live America—act Ameri- 
can, and be American?” It is a good question. 


7 7 * 


‘Top subject for discussion at sales meetings 
these days is: “How can we outsell our com- 
petition?’ For the first time in a hundred 
moons, salesmen are learning that competition 
is not just something you read about in sales 
manuals. There is no easy answer to the ques- 
tion, but Phil Hill, able sales manager for the 
Iiyster Company, comes up with this one: 
“To me a good competitive salesman is on¢ 
who can and does outwork his competitor.” A 
Iuller Brush district manager has the same 
idea: “How do you beat competition? By mak- 
ing more calls. If general business goes off 5 
per cent, we increase our calls 5 per cent. We 
did it in 1949. It worked for us then. It will 
work for us again.” Instead of reaching for 
new gimmicks to outsell competition, good 
salesmen find the answer in exposing them- 
selves to more sales opportunities. The thought 
is a bit unpleasant, but it works.—J. C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Wattonals return us 100% a year on our investment” 


—THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


“White Trucks have gained a worldwide reputation as pre- 
cision tools of transportation. 

“We apply the same precision yardstick in our accounting 
department, and look at our Nationals as precision tools of 
accounting production that have returned us their purchase 
price every year in savings. 

“Their efficiency and flexibility are remarkable. The ease 
of training operators is important to us, too. And excellent 
service, year after year, ’ 
keeps us thoroughly sold 
on all the time- and cost- 7 
saving advantages of our 


Nationals.” The White Motor Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


Vice-Pres., Finance 
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In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
pay tor themselves out of the money they 
ive. They do up to 4% of the work auto 
matically, and what machines do auto 


operators cannot do wrong 


matically, 
Operators are happier, too, because they 
accomplish their work more easily. Your 

rby Nat | representative will gladly 


ave with National 
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Klectrifying 


Announcement! 


For 21 years, IBM has been making the finest 
typewriters in the world! 

And now two new model IBM Electrics are ready for 
you the new Standard and the new Executive *! 
These new IBM’s have exciting new features 

never before available on any typewriter! 

And the work anyone can turn out is so fine 

that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 

You can get all the facts about these beautifully- 


designed IBM’s by writing to: 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, DEPT. AM 
e WV 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Electric ‘Typewriter 
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